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MASTER SEEDSMAN, 
DAVID BURPEE 


Once in a million times he gets 
that certain extra quality in 
a flower. But in his cigarette he 
gets the extras every time 
with slower-burning Camels 


E follows springtime up and 

down the continent, shuttling 
precious seeds and plants by air to 
kaleidoscope three generations of 
flower life into less than a year. Even 
then, it took him years to get a mari- 
gold with odorless foliage (“Burpee 
Gold,” shown at left)...even longer 
to get his amazing new “Wildfire” 
marigold. 

But every time David Burpee lights 
up a cigarette, he knows he’s going 
to get mildness, coolness, and flavor— 
with that extra measure of each that 
makes such a difference to the critical 
smoker. 

For he smckes costlier tobaccos 
matchlessly blended into a cigarette 
that is slower-burning ... free from 
flavor-dulling heat and the irritating 
qualities of too-fast burning. Yes, 
he smokes Camels. Try Camels your- 
self. Enjoy the extras — including 
extra smoking (see below). 


EXTRA muoness 
_ EXTRA cootness 
EXTRA riavor 


Copr., 1940, R. J. Reynolds Tob. Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


“YES, THOSE EXTRAS IN SLOWER-BURNING ee Serena EE 


25% slower than the average of the 15 


CAM E Ls COUNT WITH M E. CAM t LS A RE other of the largest-selling brands tested— 


slower than any of them. That means, 


EXTRA MILD AND COOL. THEIR, FU LL, on the average, a smoking pilus equal to 


RICH FLAVOR ALWAYS HOLDS A FRESH 5 EXTRA SMOKES 
APPEAL FOR ME.” 
ay PER PACK! 


PRESIDENT, W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 


GET THE "EXTRAS" 
WITH SLOWER-BURNING 


CAMELS 


THE CIGARETTE OF COSTLIER TOBACCOS 
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WARNER 


NATIONAL COMMANDER 
THE AMERICAN LEGION 


NEW Legion year begins. The 

one just ended gave us our 

largest membership. It was a 

year of great accomplishment 

in many ways. With your help, the help 

of every Legionnaire of the land work- 

ing actively in his own Post, and with 

the continued aid and advice of every 

Legionnaire active in every Department 

and in all phases of our great national 

programs, I ask and with you shall 

strive for an even greater year of attain- 

ment in every field of our organization 
endeavors. 

This Legion year starts in the midst 
of a rushing hurricane of events abroad. 
Mighty forces of many dimensions are 
in motion, Come what may, a new des- 
tiny lies ahead for America. It calls for 
leadership of nations. It calls for char- 
ity and sympathy to stricken peoples 
and war-gashed countries. It calls— 
above all—for the full preservation of 
all the fundamental principles of our 
American form of government and our 
creed of living as individuals and as a 
country. 

We must be prepared for that des- 
tiny. We desire that it be fulfilled if 
possible without the woes and waste of 
war, but the only way that is possible 
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is as a united nation to be completely 
prepared. That means sacrifice by every- 
one and it also means immediate action 
—not only on our entire national de- 
fense front—but also within ourselves, 
in our homes, and in the communities 
where we strive at our daily tasks in 
generous codperation with our neighbors 
and fellow citizens. 


IGHT now we are preparing to go 
te the polling places to choose our 
leaders in the nation and in many States. 
It is a high privilege—one that we should 
cherish. No matter which party you sup- 
port be sure to register your vote, for 
in the hands of the intelligent voters of 
our country rests the safety, security 
and perpetuation of those ideals and 
principles set forth in the Constitution 
of the United States—upon which Amer- 
ica was founded, has prospered, and at- 
tained a position of power and influence 
among the other nations of the world. 
National unity does not require that 
we all agree on matters of domestic 
policy; it does require that in our rela- 
tions with other powers in days such as 
these, we have no divided counsels. 
“United we stand, divided we fall.” 
Your national convention in Boston 
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took action, among other things, in the 
highly important fields of National De- 
fense and Americanism, committing our 
organization formally to the policy of 
aid to Great Britain and China in their 
fight against totalitarianism, and call- 
ing upon Congress to continue the Dies 
Committee and hold up its hands in its 
splendid job of rooting out subversive 
influences in this country. The National 
Legionnaire and this issue of your Amer- 
ican Legion Magazine provide you an 
analysis of the many actions taken by 
the convention, and for the detailed 
story, with the actual language used 
in each resolution, I refer you to the 
Summary of Proceedings, a copy of 
which has been made available to each 
of our more than 11,600 Posts. 


O MAN can with confidence chart 

the course of events in the world 
for the coming twelve months. We must 
be prepared to sacrifice our ease and 
comfort in the cause of America. Our 
expanding Defense Program, necessary 
national insurance, will impose hard- 
ships. But as a nation and as individ- 
uals we have counted the cost, and we 
shall go forward, for God and country, 
confident that we shall succeed. 





For God and Country, we associate ourselves together for the following purposes: To uphold 


and defend the Constitution of the United States of America; to maintain law and o 
and perpetuate a one hundred percent Americanism; to preserve t 


r; to foster 


he memories and incidents of 


our association in the Great War, to inculcate a sense of individual obligation to the community, 
state and nation: to combat the autocracy of both the classes and the masses; to make right the 
master of might; to promote peace and good will on earth; to safeguard and transmit to posterity 
the principles of justice, freedom and democracy; to consecrate and sanctify our comradeship y 
our devotion to mutual helpfulness. ~ PREAMBLE TO THE CoNsTITUTION OF THE AMERICAN LEGION 
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% The Twenty-Second Annual 
National Convention of The Amer- 
ican Legion, to give it its official 
title, is history, and you may read 
that history in this issue. If you 
want more detail on the Conven- 
tion there is the November issue of 
the National Legionnaire, as well 
as the Summary of Proceedings—in 
this last is given the language of 
each resolution of the Convention. 
The Summary has been sent to 
every Legion Post in the world. 


% In Rings of Our Defense, by 
Legionnaire Ray Tucker, there is a 
clear explanation, with map, of the 
implications in the trade by the 
United States of fifty over-age de- 
stroyers for gg-year leases of naval 
and air bases in the western Atlan- 
tic. As Mr. Tucker shows, it puts 
our first line of defense 2,000 miles 
farther out. That is practical na- 
tional defense, and in line with the 
Legion’s oft repeated admonition 
to Congress to make certain that in 
case anyone took the trouble to in- 
vade us he would be encountered 
far out at sea and not have his 
bombs bursting over the skyscrap- 
ers of New York or old Fort Mc- 
Henry in Baltimore. 


% Treason in the Textbooks, 
by O. K. Armstrong, in our 
September issue, was direct in 
its attack on the Fifth Column 
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so-called “frontier thinkers” of 
American education and_ the 
use which they have made of 
school textbooks to advance 
their doctrine of an America 
devoted to what is suspiciously 
close to the philosophy of com- 
munism. We shall have other 
articles on the same general 
subject in future issues (see edi- 
torial on page 68.) In this con- 
nection we wish to call to our 
readers’ attention that in a table 
appearing with the article, on 
page 71, listing certain books 
and magazines, three books and 
five magazines were erroneously 


included. The books are: 

Mopern History, by Carl Becker. Silver 
Burdett Co. 

History of tHe Unirepo Srartes, by 
Charles and Mary Beard. MacMillan Co. 

America, YeEsterpaAy AND Topay, 


N ichols-Bagley-Beard. MacMillan Co. 


The magazines are: 
American Osserver, current 
newspaper, Washington, D. C. 
Weexty News Review, Washington, 

C 

Junior Rewew, 


tabloid for children, 
Washington, D. C. 
Civic Leaver, Washington, dD. C 


Scnotastic, natienal high school week- 
ly, New York. 


events 
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e edi- 
~ TELEPHONE SYSTEM — READY TO SERVE 
table 
e, le THE UNITED STATES IN NORMAL TIMES 
JOOKS 
sand Walter S. Gifford, President, American Tel 
ously OR EMERGENCY. IT HAS . . =f Whee Gace — 
or. Silver 
a p 1. The trained forces to operate telephone equip- 7. The financial strength to keep going and work 
_ by ment and plant. ahead for the future. 
2. The trained staffs to direct these operations. P ‘ P 
' 3. i hone — 
“= The letest motorized, mochaniaed ictegnone Each is important. All are necessary for good 
hinge groups of great mobility which can concen- telephone service from day to day and for the 
children, trate anywhere quickly. needs of national defense. It is the organization, 
. 2 4. A dependable service of supply that reaches the team-work, that counts. That means trained, 
anywhere in the United States. experienced men and management, working to- 
5. A source of supply—the Western Electric gether and planning ahead, so that the right 
Company, devoted to telephone manufacture. material and the right “know how” will be at 
wish to ° . ° 
addres ® 6. A great laboratory that brings the advance the right place at the right time. 
of science to bear on the improvement of Weekes raed, 
fers telephony. 
‘Rer Bi 
i, Wasbiog 
sboro, Ky. 
<7 THE BELL SYSTEM IS READY TO DO ITS PART IN THE NATION’S PROGRAM OF NATIONAL DEFENSE 
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salesman, of 3057 
Bracken Road, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


— 
Roy L. Franklin, 
oil driller, of 7109 Ave. |, 
Houston, Texas, gives 
@ mighty good reason: 



























Vernon Banks, —— 


promotion manager, 422 
W. 47th St., Kansas City, 
Mo., member of the TEN 
HIGH 5-Yeor Club says: 















“If you like your 
bourbon smooth— 
you'll find TEN HIGH 
is the whiskey with 








“For 5 years I've been 
getting the same top 
quality in every 















no rough edges— 

li's always the same 
—in every bottle— 
every time!” 







bottle of TEN HIGH 
—so it’s the rich, 
straight bourbon 
I'm sticking tol“ 









JAln lavitation trom 3-year 
_asers of this Fine Whiskey 
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Fred L. Wehr, 
die maker, of 813 
West First Street, 
Royal Oak, Mich., 
says: 
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The whiskey with 
“no rough edges” 


All over America, men just like 
these you meet here, discov- 
ered the deliciousness of TEN 
HiGH 5 years ago. This rich 
whiskey satisfies the old taste- 
spot all ways—in highball, 
cocktail, or “neat! 

It's so smooth there's not a 
“rough edge” in a barrelful. 
Its price is “easy-to-take,” so 
Double Your Enjoyment by 
asking for TEN HIGH at your 
liquor store or barl 
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90 PROOF— 
HIRAM WALKER & SONS INC., 
PEORIA, ILL. 
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STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY 
STRAIGHT RYE WHISKEY 
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Third of a Series on the Principles 
Contained in the Preamble to the 


Constitution of The American Legion 


HE THIRD clause in the Preamble to 

the Legion Constitution is the animating 

spirit of that whole matchless declara- 

tion of principles. From the first phrase, 
solemnly acknowledging that our first duty is 
to God, to the last clause, reminding of obliga- 
tion to needy comrade, the entire document 
breathes Americanism. The intent of this clause 
is not so much an affirmation of faith as to ac- 
knowledge a self-imposed task of passing on to 
the next generation, unimpaired, the legacy 
bequeathed by our ancestors. This work is the 
inheritance tax we are glad to pay. 

It was once the fashion among admittedly 
advanced thinkers to sneer at the phrase “‘100 
percent Americanism.” That attitude is waning. 
It has become recognized that there is on our 
part no pretension to perfection, but merely an 
aspiration to perfection. And The American 
Legion believes neither fifty- nor seventy-five 
percent loyalty to our traditions and our de- 
mocracy—with the remaining fraction devoted 
to foreign doctrines—is permissible. 


1E plain duty, of course, of a citizen believ- 
ing in Americanism, would be to defend 
from any attack the Constitution of our Gov- 
ernment and to do his part, according to his 
intellectual and physical strength, when law- 
fully called upon, to maintain law and order. 

We say that it is an obligation of each indi- 
vidual so to comport himself that his own 
village, city and State, as well as the nation, 
may better demonstrate to the world the suc- 
cess of democracy. It is not an empty creed— it 
is a method of life, a manner of doing. 

Here in America, founded to resist the 
autocracy of a class system, Americanism re- 
minds that we are never again to permit control 
by a privileged minority. More to the point, 
nowadays, is the injunction to be watchful 
against the tyranny of the masses, led by 
rabble-rousing demagogues. American democ- 
racy recognizes the right of the majority to pre- 
vail, but provides scrupulously for protection 
of the rights of the minority. Were it not so, our 
system of government would be but mob rule. 


by E. J. TIPPETT, JR. 
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WE SHALL BE READY... 


To be prepared to repel any as- 
sault on our institutions is the duty 
of the nation and of its citizens 


Americanism ever holds aloft the pure banner 
of ethics. We strive always for what we see to 
be Right, with the best vision of which we are 
capable. Brazen adherence to a philosophy of 
Might, as expressed by Hitler, is something we 
are sworn to resist where it affects us. 

Some persons have been prone to consider 
the support of Americanism as a negative 
policy—opposition to the damnably spotted 
hand of communism; to more insidious, respect- 
ably white-collared, but equally dangerous so- 
cialism which leads deviously to the same dis- 
astrous end; to intolerant, brutalizing nazism, 
whose aggressions have brought the present 
catastrophic war; to opportunistic, on-the- 
make fascism; to all foreign and unnatural 
isms. (Continued on page 40) 
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like you. We think that you are doing a grand job. We hope 

you get this fellow Hitler. But, King, let me give yous 

piece of advice based on my own business experience. If} 

were you, I would put my colonies in my wife’s name!” 
His Majesty thought so well of the suggestion that hi 

has placed some of his colonies—or at least a portion of § 

them--in Uncle Sam’s name. Like it or not, the world’s 

two great surviving democracies have pooled their 

resources for a finish fight against the totalitarians 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT apparently indulged in 

a bit of understatement when he characterized the 

acquisition of eight British air and naval bases in 

the Western Hemisphere as ‘“‘the most important 

action in the reinforcement of our national defense that 

has been taken since the Louisiana Purchase.” The naval 

and military experts assigned to appraise the potentials of 

the 1940 transaction maintain that, historically, militarily 

and diplomatically, the earlier deal was by comparison a 
piker’s proposition. 

The Louisiana Purchase simply enlarged the area of the 
future United States. Advancing our defenses against pos- 
sible invasion by a ruthless foe from 1000 to 2000 miles 
may save our country in the most critica] moment of its 
history. The Greenslade Committee named by the Presi- 
dent to investigate prospective sites believes that these 
bases will make us impregnable against attack on the At- 
lantic side. 

The deal which gave us aerial and naval outposts extend- 
ing from Newfoundland (possibly Iceland) to the northeast- 
ern tip of South America has immediate and long-time im- 
plications. Assuming that no European power will move 
against this country for at least a year—a practical assump- 
tion, it appears—they provide us with a temporary substi- 
tute for that second navy which it will require at least several 
years to construct, man and equip. Meanwhile, planes, 
submarines and destroyers, but especially planes, should 
be able to make it uncomfortable for any invader in this 
expansive sector. Therefore, it is presumed that we can 
keep our main fleet in the Pacific Ocean to ward off any 
threat from that quarter—also to prevent Tokyo from emu- 
lating Mussolini’s last-minute leap into the Battle of 
Europe. 

Mayor LaGuardia of New York, head of the U.S. Section 
of the United States-Canadian Defense Commission, dis- 
cerns an even more important and permanent contribution 
to national safety in the leasing of these lands. He points 
out that if aerial warfare progresses in the next two decades 
as it has since the dogfighting days of the World War, these 
mighty pillboxes will spare us the horrors of direct aerial 
bombardment of our cities and vital production centers. 
And it should be noted here that, pending completion of a 
new navy, the primary value of these new bases will be 
to function as aerial] Gibraltars. 

They will permit us to meet an enemy’s bombers far at 
sea rather than at a point a few thousand feet above the 
Empire State Building or the plants of du Pont and United 
States Steel. We will not, like unhappy Britain, have to 
forsake our beds or factory machines in a desperate scram- 
ble for refuge in a bomb cellar. We can carry on “with 
business as usual’’—a distinct asset in time of war. 

The diplomatic importance of the transaction is best 
reflected, albeit semi-humorously, in the no doubt apo- 
cryphal anecdote of the American salesman who, because 
of some commercial service for the British Empire, is sup- 
posed to have wangled an audience with King George. 
After the first few moments of embarrassment in the 
Royal Presence, the go-getting and advice-giving American 
became chummy and confidential. 

Listen, King,” he said. “We folks in the United States 


by RAY TUCKER 


if the latter dare to menace the peace of this hemisphere. 
This viewpoint is substantiated by the fact that Church- 
ill’s promise to withdraw the British Fleet to western 
waters in the event of a Hitler triumph was a prereq- 
uisite to the swap of fifty American destroyers— 
appraised at $85,000,000 on Navy books but 
actually worth much less—for bases whose 
national defense value cannot be estimated in 
any known medium of exchange. It was one of 
the most one-sided deals in the annals of 
national or international real estate. 
A cursory glance at the map accom- 
panying this article reveals 
the strategic importance 
of the exchange. A line 
drawn from Newfoundland 
to Bermuda and thence 
southward to Trinidad, 
which lies off the Venezue- 
lan Coast (and these will 
be the locations of the 
three primary naval-air 
bases), shoves our defen- 
sive frontier at least 1000 
miles to the eastward. But 
in view of the radius of our 
most modern pursuit and 
bombing planes, and the 
steaming range of our 
fastest naval vessels, our 
initial line of defense has 
actually been shoved 2000 
miles nearer to the Euro- 
pean coastline. Our planes 


A line from New- 
foundland to Bermuda 
toTrinidad,allinvolved 
in the trade with 
Britain, shoves the ring 
of our defense out a 
thousand miles from 
our shores. Because of 
the range of our mod- 
ern pursuit and bomb- 
ing planes and the 
steaming range of our 
fastest naval vessels 
the initial line of our 
defense is another 
thousand miles nearer 
Europe. Our position 
in the Pacific, because 
of Hawaii, has not 
been so grave, but if 
we get additional bases 
off South and Central 
America (Galapagos, 
Cocos and Clipperton 
Islands are mentioned 
as possibilities) it will 
be improved immeas- 
urably 
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and fleet 

will be in a position to 

deliver a frontal or flank at- 

tack against any invader, whether 

he assails us by the Northern Atlantic 

Passage, the Middle Atlantic route, or from 

Dakar, the nearest point for a takeoff on the 
African Coast. 

Although they did not figure in the trade with the 
British, the great naval base at Guantanamo, Cuba, and 
the Army-Navy-Air headquarters now under construction 

iin Puerto Rico fit into the new defensive pattern. So will 
the fortifications and facilities in the vicinity of the Panama 
Canal, whose protection against sabotage or hostile de- 
struction is a key factor in this inclusive scheme of hemi- 
spheric defense. Without the quick passage from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific, or vice versa, which the Canal affords 
—whether we have a one-ocean or two-ocean Navy—the 
United States might be helpless in a major conflict. 





Map by WILL GRAVEN 


The 
need for safeguarding 
the Canal emphasizes the im- 
portance of the acquisition of lesser 
islands from the British—the Bahamas, 
Jamaica, Antigua and St. Lucia. (Please see 
map.) They virtually close all doors to the Carib- 
bean and make it “our sea.” The Bahamas stand 
athwart the entrance which lies between Key West and 
Cuba. Jamaica, the only island located entirely within 
this closed body of water, blocks the opening between Cuba 
and Haiti and San Domingo. Antigua, St. Lucia, Trinidad and 
the proposed base in British Guiana protect the southernmost 
passages into this strategic area on the doorstep of the Canal. To 
these “watchdog islands’? must be added, of course, our existing 
or contemplated fortifications at Guantanamo, Puerto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands. 
Contrary to the general impression, it will not require a great deal 
of time to prepare the new bases for actual (Continued on page 42) 
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HEN, during the early part 

of the last war, we cleaned 

up after trapping an agent 

who planned to wreck the 
ammunition works at X—, we found a 
nearly invisible electrical circuit, a pair 
of fine black wires, leading back inside 
through underground conduit from the 
explosive he’d planted, to a watchman’s 
annunciator box. This layout worked 
like a fire alarm circuit. 

When the watchman wound the box, 
once an hour, it sent a jolt of electricity 
on to the recording chart at the master 
clock. Our agent had evidently planned 
to route part of this energy to the priming 
cap on his little engine of destruction. 
By completing his connections immedi- 
ately after the watchman’s established 


round, he would have practically an hour 
to get away from the plant, to travel 
twenty or thirty miles for that matter, 
and to establish a perfect alibi before the 
watchman innocently set off an upheaval. 

These fellows also display an almost 
uncanny ingenuity at getting inside. Ten- 
foot-high, barbed-wire-crowned fences, 
flood lights, armed guards, mean little 
for they attempt nothing so crude as 
crashing the gate. Forged passes, stolen 
credentials, false references are common 
tools in their bags. Months of careful, 
patient preparation may precede the 
admission of one agent into the depart- 
ment where his presence is most desired 
by those who sent him. 

They are equally clever at taking in or 
out whatever they may need for their 


furtive purposes. False pockets and hat lin. 
ings, though little used, are not forgotten, 

It is not impossible for an aide actus 
ally to mail apparatus to the agent 
placed that he can assemble it sub: re 
inside. In one plant the workers we 
required to strip for a shower and 
change completely upon entering 
leaving the job. 

But the agent developed a “boil” } 
neath his arm, kept it carefully covers 
with sterile compresses and adhesive tap 
and under its protective covering carri 
out, piece by piece, an essential bluepri 
copy. The chap mentioned in an earlj 
paragraph lugged in his bomb by lowes 
ing it, brown-paper wrapped, into ¢ 
crotch of very baggy trousers, taping 
to his thighs. Under a top coat it escap 


Illustration by 
C. R. CHICKERING 


He drove them harder than ever 
through a repetition of rehearsals 
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observation. A quick shift from his locker 
to the toilet completed its journey. It is 
dificult to conceive of guards delivering 
a precautionary kick in the pants to 
each employe entering the gates in the 
morning. 

But probably the most intricate 
scheme tried at X— to deliver an un- 
known quantity of agents inside can be 
called the case of the substituted blind 
man. 

The plant at X—, in addition to the 
floodlighted and guarded fence, hap- 
pened to be so situated that all pedestrian 
and vehicular traffic could be shunted 
around it. No one save employes need 
approach within a good city block of it. 
Except at the northeast corner. There, 
directly across the street, a row of tene- 
ments, the fringe of a thickly populated 
district, faced the plant. On land in- 
dented into the ammunition works 
property at the corner stood a small 
grocery and confectionery store, a shack 
more or less, one story high and about 
twenty feet square with a door and show 
window directly on the sidewalk. 

Before World War One gave such a 
necessary impetus to developing safe 
methods of handling explosives and load- 
ing cartridges, flare-ups and explosions 
were regarded as an inevitable risk of the 
trade. If, however, the victim were not 
too badly maimed or blinded, the Com- 
pany would attempt some degree of re- 
habilitation beyond furnishing a pension. 
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With swift, cruel motions he doubled the guard up 





Such an unfortunate oldtimer operated 
the northeast-corner, company-subsi- 
dized store. 

His faithful wife guided him to and fro 
between home and store, checked his 
accounts, and performed whatever other 
tasks were outside his scope. Most of 
each day, however, she spent at home, 
for he was accustomed to the store and 
could easily perform the routine clerking. 
The accident which blinded him had also 
disfigured his forehead and neck without, 
singularly, scarring his face. Hence he 
wore always a hat, in addition to black 
glasses, and a black turtle-neck sweater. 
His name was Trau. 

One mid-week day a candy salesman 
dropped in. Trau fingered his samples, 
sniffed them, and tasted one piece. Then 
he shook his head reluctantly. “I dare 
not,” he said. ““No, you wait for my wife, 
Olga. She will say if we buy.” 

The candy salesman waited, in the 
meantime examining every nook and 
corner of the store, listening acutely to 
each inflection of Trau’s voice as he en- 
gaged him in conversation, and making 


dF 
CLIFFORD W. 
KENNEDY 





careful note of the blind man’s natural 
movements and gestures. 

“T don’t t’ink so,” Mrs. Trau objected 
mildly, after she had opened her hus- 
band’s lunch, placed conveniently to his 
groping fingers, and examined the sales- 
man’s display. “We want penny and 
nickel bars for the children and the people 
who go by from work.” 

The salesman capitulated with a smile 
and a graceful bow. Then he pointed 
wistfully to the lunch. “You are a good 
cook, by the looks,” he said to her. “It 
makes me feel hungry for the first time 
in weeks. We traveling salesmen”—he 
interpolated an appropriate sigh—‘‘who 
get home seldom never see a good meal.” 

His compliment had gratified her, but 
his expression stirred her sympathy. 
“The poor man,” she said more to her 
husband. ‘‘We should ask him perhaps to 
supper.”” And added after once again 
thoughtfully considering the candy sam- 
ples, “Or maybe we buy a little candy 
after all.”’ 

“Oh no, no, no. I won’t sell you any- 
thing you can’t use. Not me. But I bet”’ 
the salesman’s tone was almost avid—“I 
bet you could bake licking good apple 
strudel.”’ 

The salesman returned that afternoon, 
late, with a freshly loaded kit of more 
suitable candy samples. He found the 
going easier than he anticipated. He not 
only sat down to supper with the Trau’s 
and stayed the (Continued on page 34) 
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M4208 MACINTYRE of the United States Army (Philippine Scouts) 
retired, tells of his experiences in late 1900 when he was in command of 
a company of Visayan Scouts on the island of Leyte. A Chinese merchant named 
King and his Tagalog wife have just been murdered, and largely on testimony 
of their son the three murderers have been convicted and hanged. The son, named 
San Diego in memory of the American city in which the Chinese merchant had 
lived before settling in the Philippines, is allowed to join the detachment as the 
major’s personal bodyguard, and is promptly nicknamed Sandy. Two other 
important members of tke detachment, both Filipinos, are First Sergeant Pick, 
small in stature but thoroughly courageous and loyal, and Sergeant Mike. 


MERICA 


ANDY’S age prevented him from being regularly enlisted in 
the detachment but did not prevent him from taking upon 
himself the characteristics of a Scout. He equipped himself 
with a cast-off campaign hat, a small sized blue flannel shirt, a 

pair of very much patched khaki breeches and a pair of home-made 
canvas leggins. To this he added a belt that one of the regimental 
bandsmen had given him. 

Attached to this belt he carried a small broken revolver of ques- 
tionable caliber. This weapon had been found by Pick after an en- 
gagement near Palo and presented by him to Sandy. Sandy persuaded 


+ + » repeating care- 

fully every word 

uttered by the gen- 
eral 


the regimental commander’s orderly to make him a holster wit 
his name carved on it. He also carried an old war-bolo taken off 
dead insurgent. He considered himself a full-fledged Scout, i 
personal appearance, anyway. When passing through a bar 
he would walk on his toes to make himself taller and puff out hi 
cheeks to appear important. He always walked the regulatio 
distance behind me. 

He was absolutely indifferent to danger in an engagement. He 
would place himself by Pick, Mike or myself—the nearest 
him at the time—and would charge with the worthless pistol nyFy’ 
one hand and his bolo in the other. He usually carried his boomy 
his right hand and relied upon the pistol merely as a bluff. t 

He refused to speak the native dialects when talking with me 
and gradually became very proficient in our language. It was only" 
when he became excited that he used his combination Chinese ## 
Tagalog-Visayan conglomeration of words. 

One day Sandy asked me why Pick always transmitted my 
orders to the men. I explained that he was the senior in gradei 
the detachment. 

“Why Pick more ’portant in ’tachment dan Mike? Milt 
bigger man. Pick liddle feller. Big mans better eberytime tha! 
liddle feller.” 

I explained that both Pick and Mike were very brave Scouts 
that Pick was the top non-commissioned officer but that the 
both worked together for the good of the detachment as he hit 
self must also do, irrespective of feelings. 

Sandy thought a minute, then he walked over to Pick and 
saluting him said, ‘““Fust Sargento Pick, I ver’ sorry. I no kno# 
that Pick big soldier Scout though liddle feller.” 

Pick beamed, and turning to me, said seriously, “I will allow 
this rooster to grow into a fighting cock.” 
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At arm’s length 

Sandy let him have 

it with the col- 
onel’s revolver 


Illustrated by 
HARRY FISK 


olster with 


It was amusing to see the care Sandy took of his uniform and 


standing that if orders came to move 
out, he would be left behind. 


taken offagequipment. Always brushing and scrubbing. 
Scout, img A very amusing incident occurred one morning within a few I wish that you could have seen the 

h a barremonths after he had volunteered his services as my special body- youngster as he strutted up the main 

suff out higuard. The detachment had just returned from a long hike and street of the town—a picture of soldierly 

regulatiogp’ete resting in the barracks. The first sergeant reported to me pride such as only a youngster of his age 
hat something unusual was taking place. Something was in the could affect. 

ement. Remind, as Sandy was “licking himself up” for some special oc- Sandy’s “‘ ’portant business” was ex- 

nearest tme’sion. When he appeared on the scene, he fairly dazzled the plained to me that afternoon by Cap- 

;s pistol ingtyes. His ragged uniform was as clean as washing and scrubbing tain Kimball, the regimental adjutant. 

his bolo inf"ould make it. Captain Kimball was one of Sandy’s favorites, as he was over six 
His soldier shoes—given to him by one of the American sol- feet and large in proportion. Sandy always preferred large men, 

g with mies and worn only on special occasions—were glowing from although he gave Pick special attention irrespective of his size. 

t was only@eral applications of cocoanut oil, a new campaign hat, also a He had the opinion that through a special dispensation on the 


Chinese- 


zrade in 


ke? Mike 
ime that 


re Scouts, 


sit and very highly prized, was creased just so and placed on his 
ead at the angle affected by the dressy non-commissioned 
biicers as specially “‘ratey,”’ and his thick black Chinese hair was 


pastered down until it resembled a ball of black glass. He was 


trtainly dressed for an impression on someone. 

The first sergeant volunteered a suggestion—in an undertone 
'ome—that Sandy had a dalaga (girl) in Tacloban. 

Sandy flared up like a little bantam rooster. Casting a look of 
com at Pick he informed us that he did not have any dalaga. 
‘lam going on ’portant business.” 

He left his artillery and fighting bolo with me and therefore 
[knew that no fighting was included in his plans. I gave him 
pemission to be absent for a couple of hours with the under- 


) 
by ALBERT THURSTON RICH 
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part of the Almighty Pick was able to compete with larger men. 

Captain Kimball was busy at his desk at headquarters when 
the orderly reported that a Filipino boy from the Scout Detach- 
ment wanted to see the commanding officer. The orderly was 
directed to bring him into the office. Sandy appeared on the scene, 
and marching straight to the desk, saluted, and said, “San 
Diego King, orderly for commanding officer, ’tachment Es- 
scouts, presens complimens and asks permissions see the Com- 
manding Officer. ’Portant business.” 

The adjutant returned the salute and told Sandy to remain 
while he ascertained whether the commanding officer could see 
him on important business. He soon returned and informed 
Sandy that he could go into the colonel’s office. 

Straight into the colonel’s office marched Sandy and at the 
regulation distance from his desk saluted. Noticing that there 
were other officers present and that they wore the stars of 
general officers, he faced each in turn (Continued on page 58) 
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T HAPPENED in Pittsburgh seven 
or eight years ago, two hours or 
more before the start of a football 
game between the University of 

Pittsburgh and Notre Dame. 

I was restless—as usual, it looked like 
a tough game—and I was prowling 
around the football quarters up in the 
Pitt Stadium wishing it was time for the 
action to start. I thought I was alone in 
the locker room, but over in a dark 
corner I fancied I saw the slightest stir 
of movement. I won’t go so far as to say 
I heard the sound of a stifled sob, or even 





THOSE PROS 


of a sniffle. But the gloom over in that 
corner was thicker than Pittsburgh’s 
atmosphere when all of the steel mills are 
running. 

“What’s the matter, son?” I asked 


after I had walked over and got a closer 
view of the situation. 

“Tt’s just my luck to be a freshman,” 
the boy wailed. “I ought to be out there 


” 


showing up those cheap sports writers! 


Johnston of the Washington Redskins making an eight-yard 

gain against Sutherland’s Brooklyn Dodgers in the first game 

of the 1940 season, won by the Redskins, 24-17. Below, at left, 

Lou Mark, Dodger center who helped coach a couple of new- 

comers who were out to take his job away from him. Below, 
Ace Parker, sparkplug, outmaneuvers a tackler 
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“That’s no way to talk about Chet 
gmith, and Havey Boyle, and Jess 
Carver,” I said, naming a trio of the 
better-known members of the Pittsburgh 
Downtown Coaches Association who 
more than once had given Pitt the 
peaks in their signed sports page stuff. 

*f’m not talking about them,” the boy 
i went on a little more in his normal tones. 
'® ‘fm thinking about those writers out in 
im Chicago. Why, do you know, some of 
them used to say that next to Andy 
MM Pilney I was the best high school back 
they ever saw.” (My memory may be 
iB playing me false, and it may have been 
another Notre Dame star who was men- 
timed; the point of the story does not 
depend on the persons involved.) 

“It hardly seems to me a thing like 
that would make me baw/l tears as big as 
horse chestnuts,” I said. “After all, 
thinking about Pilney kept me awake 
half of last night. If you are even almost 
% as good as he is, you’re a real ball player, 
» * and I wish you were a sophomore, too.”’ 

“But don’t you see, Doctor,” he said, 
“'m so much better than Pilney that it 
isn’t even close, and if I were only a sopho- 
more, I’d be out there today showing him 
u ~ 

I tell this little incident—by the way, 
the freshman was Frank Patrick, later 


CICAN POINT 


-a closer one of Pitt’s good fullbacks, and still 
later, one of the regulars on the Chicago 
shman,” Cardinals’ team—to illustrate a point 
yut there about college football. The best college 
writers!” & Players do love to play, and they would 
do anything—even shed tears—to get 
nt-yard ff ‘nto a game where they have a chance, 
t game as they say at Pitt, to “sock it to ’em.” 
at left, Now, much as I have learned to like 
€ new- & Pfolessional football and to admire pro 
Below, football players, since I joined the 
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Brooklyn Dodgers, I’ll have to admit that 
the pro’s can never excel college football 
players in that urge to get in there and 
go to town. But the old college spirit is 
not confined exclusively to undergradu- 
ates. 

This fall, my first test as a football 
coach in the professional league was 
against the Washington Redskins, a 
team which I suspected at the time was 
as good as the best of them. It naturally 
meant a good deal to me to make the 
right kind of showing, and the boys on 
the Brooklyn squad knew it. 

As you probably know, the sparkplug 
of the Dodger team last year, the back 
who passed and ran and did everything 
else, was Ace Parker. I did not see, how- 
ever, how I could use Ace in that opening 
game. He had a bad leg and a 
bad ankle. We had used him only 
a few times in training camp 
scrimmages, and I figured he was 
entitled to another two or three 
weeks’ rest before getting back in 
the game. 

But, if you can believe it, Ace 
pestered me almost to death 
before that game, begging to get 
in. He told me he wanted to get 
in there and play, because playing 
is more fun than watching; but 


I know in reality he was trying 
to give his coach a break in a 
tough spot. Well, it is no secret 
now that we fixed Ace up with a 
brace and put him in there for 
two periods, during which he 
more than held up his end and 
was as much responsible as any- 
one for the fact that I had the 
courage to come back to Brook- 
lyn after the game was over. The 





















by 
DR. JOHN B. 
SUTHERLAND 


AS TOLD TO 


WILLIAM S. MAULSBY 


pro’s play for more than money. I know. 

Here is another instance to show the 
kind of boy who plays pro football. Our 
most experienced center at training camp 
was Lou Mark, a North Carolina boy, 
but we had a couple of younger men who 
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because of their advantage in size looked 
like potential threats to Lou’s job as a 
starter. I would not have believed it if 
I had not seen it, but that Lou Mark 
spent more time coaching those rivals 
of his than I did myself. He was doing 
his best for the team, even though it 
might cost him his job. 

If we have a good season this fall, I 
suggest that the sort of spirit shown by 
Ace and Lou and the rest of the squad 
won’t be the least important reason. 
The first football (Continued on page 64) 


At left, the new coach of the 

Dodgers talks things over with 

his board of strategy. Above, the 
doctor ready for action 
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THE LEGION’S BOSTON CONVENTION SETS THE 
COURSE FOR AN ALL-TOGETHER-NOW YEAR 












: , HEY did it again—and be 
Ten years after its firy {iu 
vasion of Boston, The Ame 
Legion returned to the met 
olis of New England in late Septe 
for its annual national convention ff 
in 1930, the Hub capitulated beforei4 
onrush of the great Legion fats! 
capitulated joyously in a four-day 
val of joy wrapped around a kemé 
solid accomplishment in the conve 
sessions. 

It’s a grand old American custoggt ! 
break records, and the second Batti 
Boston licked the first one to a fram! 
Here are a few suggestive figures op 
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Big Parade of 1940 and its predeca 
of ten years ago, from the Boston 
papers: 

1940 1930 
125,000 Marchers 700 
3,000,000 Spectators 2,500,084 . 
12 hrs., 15 min. Marching Time 9 ho 


To which might be added the fo 
ing: The 1940 convention delegp 
numbering 1451 represented a meni 
ship of 1,069,267, the greatest in 
history, compared with the 1250 
gates and an 887,754 membershif 
1930. 

Ten years ago the big National 
vention crowd spent ten million dof 
during its stay. Final figures were 
available as these lines were wh 
but there was every evidence that # 
sales figure this year was not less 
fifteen millions. The 3,000,000 
watched the parade constituted 
greatest throng in Boston’s 3104 
history. 

We are ten years older than whet 
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to Boston before, and we live in 
ferent kind of world. To say that 
hilarity of 1940 did not equal that 
030 is to state an exact truth, for 
Moly has the war overseas made us 
just a bit grim, but also in the en- 
z decade Legion convention corpo- 
»s have learned to deal with the 
» followers that inevitably plague 
ventions. 
gonnaires never will be stuffy 
ssides; at conventions they pack in 
tof fun. But the rag, tag and bob- 
of outsiders that used to infest hotel 
ies and street corners with their 
ked dice and other devices of the 
st form of pitch men, never had a 
ne in Boston. Three times three and 
iger to the 1200 members of the 
o Convention Service Committee! 
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Pat McDermott, 1940 National Chaplain, 


)y 9 pins the badge of that office on Brigadier 
George W. Dilks of Texas and the Salvation 
Army, as Texas Department Commander 

A @ Ed Reidel smiles approvingly 


tir red and black overseas style hats 
Ft everywhere, and rough stuff never 
a chance. 

but there was plenty of fun during 
four days of the convention and the 
* or four days preceding the bang- 
of the gavel by National Com- 
nder Raymond J. Kelly which opened 


‘sessions with a great patriotic dem- 
gration on the morning of September 


There were a host of entertainment 
lures provided by the Convention 
Poration, and the outfit reunions, 
f¢tumerous and better attended than 
before, gave Elmer and his buddy 
chance to fight the old war all over 


n, 


KE convention, twenty-second in 
the Legion’s history, showed an ap- 
tation of the impact on the United 
les of America of the events of the 
‘year in Europe. The Chicago Na- 
al Convention of 1939 met three 
tt weeks after the German invasion 
Poland, and in the matter of the hos- 
Mes then engaging Germany with 
ttt Britain, France and Poland con- 
ted itself with asking that the Con- 


°J. Warner of Toledo, Ohio, 
Scommand of the Legion for 
coming year, as Raymond J. 

» his predecessor, beams 
EMBER, 1040 
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gress of the United States, which had 
been called in extraordinary session, 
“continue in session during the present 
grave crisis and that appropriate action 
be taken to preserve the peace, sover- 
eignty and dignity of this Nation, and 
that our armed forces be expanded im- 
mediately to maintain our neutrality.” 
This year, having in mind the conquest 
of the European continent by the Ger- 
man horde and the certainty that de- 
feat of Great Britain would peril our 


democratic institutions as they have not 
been endangered since the adoption of 
the Constitution, the convention passed 


two separate resolutions dealing with America’s attitude to 
the war. The first, as presented by the Committee on National 


Defense, read: 


We believe that a sound national defense policy for this 
country requires that we should at this time give all practi- 
cable aid to Great Britain and those aligned with her in their 


fight for freedom. 


The second, from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, was: 


We of The American Legion, as 
lovers of peace and human freedom, 
devoted to the principles of Justice, 
Freedom and Democracy, condemn 
aggression and aggressor nations. We 
condemn all war parties which are 
leading their own peoples to death and 
ruin, and the world to chaos. 

To those countries which have been 
ruthlessly and without just cause in- 
vaded, and particularly to our former 
comrades in arms in the invaded coun- 
tries, we express our sympathy and the 
confident hope that soon they will 
break the chains of their present servi- 
tude. To the people of the great Brit- 
ish Commonwealth who are so hero- 
ically defending their shores and thcir 
freedom, and to the gallant Republic 
of China, we extend our friendship 
and the assurance of our sympathy. 
We urge that the Government of the 
United States exercise all lawful means 
to prevent the shipment of war mate- 
rials to the aggressor nations and that 
it continue to extend to all peoples 
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Vice Commanders of the Legion for 
the coming year. At top, Harold 
P. Redden of Massachusetts. Left 
to right, Edward R. Stirling, Penn- 
sylvania, James L. McCrory, Ne- 
braska, E. A. Froyd, Wyoming, 
Alcee S. Legendre, Louisiana. Be- 


low, Ben F. Hilliard, Jr., of Denver, 
Colorado, new Chef de Chemin de 
Fer of the Forty and Eight 


who are resisting aggression the fullest 
codéperation consistent with our obliga- 
tions, our security, our liberties and 
our peace. 


On this last resolution the conven. 
tion by a thundering majority turned 
down an amendment which would have 
stressed the neutrality of the United 
States in the war. 

As its National Commander for the 
coming year, in succession to Ray Kelly, 
the convention named Milo J. (Mike) 


Warner, a Toledo, Ohio, attorney who 
has been active in the Legion since its 
inception, a former National Vice Com- 


mander and National Executive Committeeman. Warner, 
commander of Battery B, 76th Field Artillery, Third Division, 
was severely wounded during a bombing raid near Le Charmel 
on July 28, 1918. Commander Warner was graduated with 
a bachelor of arts degree from Ohio State University in 1913 
and received his law degree in 1916. Born on November 11, 


1891, he is married and has two sons and a daughter. 


Warner was chosen on the first ballot, 
following his nomination by Lynn U. 
Stambaugh of North Dakota, who had 
himself come to the convention as 4 
candidate for the office. Roane Waring 
of Tennessee, another pre-convention 
aspirant for the commandership, sec- 
onded the nomination. Others placed in 
nomination were Raymond Fields of 
Oklahoma, Edward N. Scheiberling of 
New York, Charles Crush of Virginia, 
Paul G. Armstrong of Illinois, and Jack 
Crowley of Vermont. Armstrong and 
Crowley withdrew before the voting, 
and the other candidates, when it be 
came apparent that Warner was goimg 
to win, took the platform and moved 
that the election be made unanimous. 

The five National Vice Commande 
chosen were: Harold P. Redden, Mass# 
chusetts; Edward R. Stirling, Pennsy 
vania; Alcee S. Legendre, Louisiana; 
James L. McCrory, Nebraska; E. & 
Froyd, Wyoming. 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin, won the right 
to entertain the 1941 National Conven- 
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tion, the dates being fixed at Sep- 
tember 15th through the 18th. 

Immediately after his election, 
the new National Commander told 
the delegates: 

You have just bestowed upon 
me one of the greatest honors in 
our nation. You have chosen me 
to follow in the footsteps of truly 
great Legionnaires, our Past Na- 
tional Commanders. I immediately 
follow that outstanding leader and 
National Commander who during 
the past year led us to our great- 
est membership, Raymond J. 
Kelly. That in itself is a great 
honor. 

I am indeed grateful and most 
humble to all my supporters and 
those Legionnaires who have made 
my election possible; my grati- 
tude is unbounded; I shall not 
forget it, and it warms my heart 
indeed to see such fine Legion- 
naires as the other candidates take 
the action they did today. 

I assume this trust which you 
have given me as your National 
Commander and steward with 
great humility. We are today caught up in a mighty hurricane 
of events. We are under the stress and strain of great and 
conflicting forces. It is our duty as fellow citizens to help 
keep our nation on the true course of its great destiny ahead. 
That, we shall do. All the power and all the energy and what- 
ever talents I may have will be used by me in vigorously 
promoting the policies of The American Legion. 

I am yours to command. 


EAUTIFUL autumn weather, with just a touch of cool- 

ness in the early hours giving way to something 
approaching summer temperatures as the sun climbed higher, 
greeted the record-breaking parade of 125,000 men, women 
and children representing the fifty-eight Departments of the 
Legion and the outlying Posts. Truly a pageant of all America, 
it was a stirring manifestation of the determination of the 
United States to carry on the democratic process in the West- 








ern Hemisphere, come hell or high 
water or totalitarian aggressors. 
Moving up Beacon Hill to the 
famous gold-domed State House, 
where Legionnaire Governor Lev- 
erett Saltonstall and a_ notable 
company reviewed the various ele- 
ments, the parade moved down 
School Street past the City Hall, 
to be reviewed by Mayor Maurice 
J. Tobin of Boston. 

Through ancient streets, some 
still as narrow as when they were 
first laid gut, the procession wended 
its way between close-packed spec- 
tators down into the business and 
wholesale sections of the city and 
back up to the Common, where 
National Commander Kelly’s re- 
viewing stand had been placed. 
turned into Boylston Street and out 
Columbus Avenue, where it dis- 
banded. More Legion uniforms than 
ever before, more bands and drum 
corps, more majorettes and Sons of 
the Legion, more and better floats, 
including that carrying the Poppy 
Lady, Miss Moina Michael of Athens, Georgia, who later was 
presented to the convention for the award of an engraved 
resolution setting forth her distinguished services to our sick 
and disabled comrades. 

A sad note was struck in the parading of the Legionnaires 
representing the Department of France and a sole Legionnaire, 
Jacques Freiberg, representing Brussels Post—men who lived 
1917-18 all over again last spring and summer. In keeping 
with the changes which a year has brought about, the theme 
song of the parade, played by almost every musical unit at 
some time during the march, was “God Bless America.” Last 
year the most popular song was “Roll Out the Barrel.” 

In addition to the two resolutions already given, the con- 
vention took these important actions: 

Stressed the importance of meeting any possible attack 
on the United States far at sea, asked that Guam be 


The great opening session of the National Convention in the Boston Arena. Above, Miss Moina Michael 
of Athens, Georgia, the Poppy Lady, as she rode through Boston’s streets in Tuesday’s parade 
















fortified, called for continuance and strengthening of the 
military defenses of the United States in the Philippines, 
and reiterated the Chicago National Convention reso- 
lution demanding that the Panama Canal and its ap- 
proaches be made impregnable. 

Commended Congress for adoption of the Selective 
Service Bill, asked that the Regular Army be increased 
to 475,000 men, and asked that military training be made 
mandatory for enrolees in the Civilian Conservation Corps. 
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The youngsters of Boston had a field day watching 
the marchers. At left, the Department of France, 
American Legion, followed by the lone representative 
of Brussels (Belgium) Post, back of the Boy Scout 
with the identifying placard. Below, the winning color 
guard, from Commonwealth Edison Post, Chicape 


Reiterated the Legion’s eagerness to aid in the provi 
sion for home security, working with and under the duly 
constituted authorities. 

Asked that the program for a two-ocean Navy with its 
own air arm be carried through to completion as speedily 
as possible. 

Recommended that the training program boards of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board be codrdinated with those of the 
Army and Navy so that as many as possible of the C.A.B. 
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trainees may be able to qualify for 
basic military or naval training. 

Asked Congress to amend natu- 
ralization laws so that aliens living 
here for more than five years who 
have not filed intention to apply for 
citizenship, or who having filed do 
not complete same within the time 
required by law, shall not thereafter 
be entitled to make such application. 

Called upon Congress to ban use 
of the mails for propaganda mate- 
rial to such organizations as the 
Communist Party, the German- 
American Bund, and other similar 
un-American organizations. 

Called upon Departments and 


LOT OF water has lapped the 

shores of Boston Harbor since the 
Legion hosts met in the old city of the 
Puritans in 1930. But in all of its three 
hundred and ten years of history—as 
unanimously agreed by all of the city 
newspapers—the 1940 meeting surpassed 
anything the city had ever seen. Records 
were broken, many of them, some estab- 
lished by the Legion ten years ago: size 
of the crowd, passengers transported on 
the city’s car lines, length of time oi 
the parade, and a number of others. 

All the way down the line, through 
the full five days, great crowds filled the 
streets and over-ran the historic old 
Common—not only Legionnaires and 


The band of Funkhouser Squadron of the Sons of the Legion of Evansville, Indiana, which was 

adjudged the best in competition. At top, J. Edgar Hoover, head G-man, addresses the convention. 

Below, William S. Knudsen, head of America’s industrial mobilization for national defense, 
and National Commander Kelly at the latter’s dinner to distinguished guests 


Posts of the Legion to aid 
federal, state and local au- 
thorities in exposing and com- 
bating subversive activities. 

Asked the State Depart- 
ment to close consular offices 
of foreign powers if they have 
been used for the purpose 
of sending out propaganda 
against the United States, or 
have been engaged in assist- 
ing spying or sabotage here. 

Called upon Congress to 
enact legislation removing 
aliens from the employ of the 
Federal Government, while 
there are unemployed Amer- 
icans available for such jobs. 
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members of affiliated bodies, but 
there also came other hundreds 
of thousands of friends and 
sightseers from all parts of New 
England and from more distant 
parts. 

By noon of Saturday the con- 
ventionnaires had poured into the 
city in such numbers that the 
walls of the Boston caravansaries 
were beginning to bulge. All that 
day the tide of humanity mounted 
and continued to mount until the 
peak was reached on Tuesday, 
when the city was completely 
taken over by a vast multitude 
that tripled Boston’s population 
The police complained—if a state- 
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Commonwealth Edison Post’s Drum Corps, which be- 

came the No. 1 drum corps in the competition at 

Harvard Stadium. At right, Atlantic City, New 

Jersey, combines war and the more glamorous side 
of peace 


ment of actual fact can be called a complaint—that they 
found it a bit difficult to jam three million people into a space 
normally occupied by eight hundred thousand. It was even 
worse than that—on parade day these three million persons, 
each and every one of them, tried to get a position 
along the two and a half mile line of march through 
the heart of the city. 

Something of a carnival spirit prevailed—Boston, 
old and young, took the affair to heart and mixed and 
mingled with the visitors in great numbers—but 
through it all ran a quieting sense of the grave re- 
sponsibilities that lay heavy on the shoulders of the 
men who fought the war of 1917 and 1918. Even as 
the veterans gathered, the representatives of a younger 
generation, Boston’s own National Guard units and 
some of them sons of World War veterans, were 
mobilized in their armories and before the convention 


At right, the cowboys go to town. Below, the 
drum corps of Greater Des Moines, Iowa, 
which beat all the rest in S.A.L. competition 


got well under way were sent to forts and cantonments in 
obedience to the mobilization order. The same scene was being 
repeated in hundreds of other cities and towns. 

Crowds flowed to and fro like the restless, moving waves 
of the sea, sweeping into hotel lobbies and out again, swirling 
and eddying about in the streets, tying up traffic into an 
almost hopeless snarl. Forty ’n’ Eight box cars, trick cars of 
one kind or another, and a hundred and one other gadgets 
brought along by the Legionnaires to add gayety to the oc- 
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casion, did not help the traffic 
situation. But it was all a part 
of the outward show and Bos- 
ton, remembering the con- 
vention of ten years ago, 
would have been disappointed 
had all the circus features 
been taken from the gathering. 
The weather man was kind— 
a clear sky and the typical 
warmth of a New England 
September day—for all of the 
convention except Wednes- 
day, when the skies opened 
in a downpour of rain. (Prob- 
ably weeping for the gallant 


Archbishop Francis J. 
Spellman of New York 
addressing the patriotic- 
religious meeting on the 
Esplanade. At left, Jack 
Carley of the Memphis 
Commercial-Appeal, 
winner of the Stephen 
F. Chadwick Editorial 
Appreciation Award. 
At bottom of page, 
the band of Monahan 
Post, Sioux City, Iowa, 
which successfully de- 
fended its championship 





little sons and daughters of Britain on the City of Benares 
who, when torpedoed far from British shores, went down with 
their ship, singing “Roll Out the Barrel.”) 

The visitors who are accustomed to the cities west of the 
Ohio River, where towns are newer and younger and when 
laid out had the benefit of some type of engineering, found 
the crazy-quilt pattern of Boston streets very confusing. 
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Many who set out to find 

the historic shrines in and 

about the center of old Boston found themselves at the 

place of starting, time and again. Recapturing the 
memories of school days, pilgrims from all America 

were seen at Faneuil Hall, at Paul Revere’s home, in 

the old churches whose names are embalmed forever 

in history, and at revolutionary and patriotic shrines 
without number. It was the spirit of America stirring 

The convention theme—Paul Revere Rides Again— 

was the guiding spirit in a great patriotic convocation 

The meeting was not made up entirely of that class 

of veterans whom the Boston papers (also almost 
unanimously) described as “graying, middle-aged 

men.” There were youngsters of all ages—and how 

they strutted their stuff in the two big parades—and 
representatives of the generation next above the aver- 
age-aged veteran of forty-eight. Boston newspapers 
attempted to determine the oldest veteran in at- 
tendance but, as usual, left the matter very much up in the 
air. But runners-up in the age marathon were Comrades Wil- 
liam C. Porter, 82, Silver City, New Mexico; John E. New- 
comb, 79, Augusta, Illinois; Arthur McIntire, 78, Connecticut ; 
Jack Farley, 77, Fargo, North Dakota; John F. Caswell, 77, 
Morrisville, Pennsylvania; Dr. Joseph Charles Benoni Charest, 
77, of Derry, New Hampshire, and (Continued on page 44) 
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AVING attained a goal long 
sought, The American Legion 
Auxiliary opened its Twen- 
tieth Annual National Con- 

vention in Boston late in September 
with a particular sense of pride in ac- 
complishment. From the handful of 
Units and the 50,000 members repre- 
sented in its organization convention in 
1921, it has grown to a membership of 
more than half a million patriotic wom- 
en. During the ten years which have 
elapsed since its previous convention in 
the same New England city, the organi- 
zation has shown a steady growth total- 
ing a full one hundred thousand. 

Mrs. William H. Corwith, National 
President, in her message to The Amer- 
iean Legion at the opening session in the 
Boston Arena, accounted for the in- 
crease in strength and prestige in this 
manner: “Our own accelerated activities 
of 1940 and present world conditions 
attracted into the ranks of The Ameri- 
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Mrs, Louis J. Lemstra of Indiana 
was unanimously elected National 
President for the year 1940-1941 


PRACTICAL SERVICE 


can Legion Auxiliary many thousands 
of women who previously had not exer- 
cised their privilege of membership. For 
the first time in our history more than 
half a million members have been en- 
roled, an increase of twenty thousand 
over the highest previous enrolment. 
“Patriotism, and the desire to express 
it in practical service, continues to ani- 
mate the women of the families whose 
men served in 1917 and 1918. They are 
finding their opportunity for service in 
The American Legion Auxiliary. .. . 
We look forward to the future full of 
confidence that whatever may be re- 
quired, The American Legion Auxiliary 
will be equal to its responsibilities as 
America’s largest patriotic organization 
of women, and as the helpmate of The 
American Legion we shall continue to 
serve with unfaltering strength and un- 


ceasing devotion wherever women’s 
hands can help for the security, progress 
and happiness of our America.” 

With an agenda that would have 
tended to faze even a convention of 
robust ex-fighters themselves, the wom- 
en of the Auxiliary were already en- 
gaged in their multitudinous committee 
meetings and social functions two days 
before the gavel fell on Monday after 
noon calling the opening session to of 
der. So vast were the activities that 
this reporter can touch but briefly upon 
many interesting happenings that wat 
rant more extended attention. 

Early on Sunday morning, under the 
chairmanship of Mrs. Lowell Fletcher 
Hobart, first National President of the 
Auxiliary, was held the Aloha Breakfast 
for those of the first Department Presi 
dents who were in attendance at the 
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convention. Then, just before noon, the 
Colonial America Breakfast brought a 
distinguished assemblage of Auxiliares 
with a sprinkling of Legionnaires to- 
gether in the ballroom of the Copley- 
Plaza Hotel. Presiding as a gracious hos- 
tess was the National President, Mrs. 
Corwith. 

Sandwiched in between social func- 
tions was the last meeting of the re- 
tiring National Executive Committee, 
one of whose principal acts was the 
appropriation of eight hundred dollars 
to install in the chapel in Arlington Na- 
tional Cemetery a memorial window. 
From noon until midnight were crowd- 
ed the Gold Star Mother’s Tea, initial 
meetings of twenty-one convention com- 
mittees, ranging from Community Serv- 
ice to Trophies, Awards and Emblems, 
a rehearsal and tea for the conven- 
tion Pages, the Past President’s Parley 
tea, an Eight and Forty Pourvoir meet- 
ing and the Department Secretaries’ 
Dinner, the latter under the direction 
of Miss Adelaide Fitzgerald, Depart- 
ment Secretary of Massachusetts. And, 
withal, hundreds of the women found 
time to participate in the Patriotic and 
Religious Services on Sunday night with 
thousands of Legionnaires and Bos- 
tonians. 

Solemn, yet colorful, ceremony 
marked the opening session in the 
resplendent ballroom of the Copley- 
Plaza Hotel. The always-impressive pro- 
cessional, consisting of white-garbed 


pages bearing the National Colors and 
the standards of the 52 Auxiliary De- 
partments who acted as escort for the 
national officers and the Past National 
Presidents, was accompanied by the 
Suffolk County Auxiliary Glee Club in- 
toning the “Hymn of America,” writ- 











The winning trio of Shamokin (Pennsylvania) 
Unit sings for the pleasure of the delegates 


ten especially for the occasion. Came 
then the call to order by Mrs. Corwith, 
the advance of the colors, the pledge 
of allegiance to the flag, led by Mrs. 
P. I. Dixon, National Americanism 
Chairman, an invocation by the Na- 
tional Chaplain, Mrs. Albert Greenlaw, 
and the singing of “The Star-Spangled 
Banner” by Miss Lucille Manners. 
Through its President, Mrs. Frank 
Dadley, came the greetings of the De- 
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The National Vice Presidents, left to right: Mrs. George Burton of Kentucky, Southern Divi- 
sion; Mrs, Eben P. Keen of Pennsylvania, Eastern; Mrs. Harold Diers of Nebraska, Northwes- 


partment of Massachusetts to the con- 
vention, and when Mrs. Mark W. Mur- 
rill, National Chairman of the Conven- 
tion, presented her numerous committee 
chairmen she gave full credit for their 
share in perfecting the convention ar- 
rangements. One of her chairmen, Mrs. 
Maurice J. Tobin, extended the well- 
wishes of her husband, the Mayor of 
Boston. 

An enthusiastic greeting was given to 
National Commander Raymond J. Kelly 
of the Legion, when, with Mrs. Kelly, 
he was introduced to the assemblage. 
He thanked the Auxiliary for its con- 
tinued, fulsome support of the entire 
program of the parent organization, ex- 
tolled its work for the disabled and for 
















tern; Mrs. R. Elton Warman of West Virginia, Central; Mrs. Roy L. Cook, New Mexico, Western 
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the families and children of veterans, 
and congratulated it upon its greatly in- 
creased strength in members. 
Presented to the convention by the 
National Fresident, the five National 
Vice Presidents, Mrs. Lawrence Smith, 
Central Division; Mrs. Charles B. Gil- 
bert, Eastern; Mrs. G. E. Chambers, 
Northwestern; Mrs. C. W. Harris, 
Southern, and Mrs. Alfred J. Mathebat, 
Western, delivered messages from their 
respective sections of the 
country. Upon invitation of 
Mrs. Corwith, each of the 
Vice Presidents presided 
over the sessions at vari- 
ous times during the con- 
vention. 
The introduction of the 
Past National Presidents, 
Mrs. Lowell F. Hobart, 
Mrs. Franklin Lee Bishop, 
Mrs. J. W. Macauley, Mrs. 
Robert Walbridge, Mrs. 
Donald Macrae, Mrs. Rob- 
ert Lincoln Hoyal, Mrs. 
Frederick C. Williams, Mrs. 
S. Alford Blackburn, Mrs. 
William H. Biester, Jr., 
Mrs. Albin Charles Carl- 
son, Mrs. Melville Muckle- 
stone, Mrs. O. W. Hahn, 
Mrs. Malcolm Douglas and 
Mrs. James Morris met 
with warm applause. Mrs. 
Morris, as the junior Past 
National President, spoke to the con- 
vention for her group. A telegram from 
Mrs. Boyce Ficklen, Jr., the only Past 
President not in attendance, was read. 
Indication of the vast program for 
consideration was contained in the re- 
port of the Committee on Permanent 
Organization which was read by its 
Chairman, Mrs. Daisy Whitehead. Mrs. 
Mae Whitcomb in presenting her report 
as Chairman of the Credentials Com- 
mittee announced that 835 delegates 


were accredited to the convention. The 
Rules Committee report was given by 
Mrs. Leland C. Hartle, its Chairman. 
Upon motions made, properly sec- 
onded and carried, the printed reports 
of the National Secretary, Mrs. Gwen- 
dolyn Wiggin MacDowell, and of the 
National Treasurer, Mrs. Cecelia Wenz, 
were accepted by the convention. Com- 
menting upon the sound, steady growth 
of the Auxiliary to a membership of 


The retiring National President, Mrs. Wil- 
liam H. Corwith, bestows the badge of of- 
fice upon her successor, Mrs. 


500,723 distributed in 9,285 Units in 
fifty-two Departments, Mrs. MacDowell 
indicated the greatly increased responsi- 
bilities that necessarily fell upon her 
efficient National Headquarters’ staff. 
The finances of the national organiza- 
tion were shown by Mrs. Wenz to be in 
their expected splendid condition. 
Greatly increased interest of Units 
and Departments in the compilation of 
histories was reported by Mrs. Sophia 
J. Lutz, National Historian. Her report, 


Lemstra 


and also that of the National Chaplain, 
Mrs. Albert Greenlaw, were accepted 
With Mrs. Charles Gilbert, National 
Vice President, occupying the chair 
Mrs. William H. Corwith, the National 
President, gave an account of her leader. 
ship of the Auxiliary during a par. 
ticularly trying year. The many fields 
of effort were touched upon—the de 
termined demand over the years for 
national defense, to which need the 
country has but recently 

awakened, the rehabilitation 

program, the guidance of 

youth through several na- 

tional organizations, com- 

munity service, the newly. 

instituted library and edu 

cational projects. ‘While 

working for the America of 

today,” she said, “the Aux- 

iliary has not forgotten the 

men who gave health and 

strength while serving for 

America in the past—the 

disabled veterans of the 

World War. Giving gener- 

ously of their sympathy, 

efforts and funds, our menm- 

bers have accomplished 

much in leading the dis- 

abled veteran back to 

health and solving the prob- 

lems arising from his ill- 

ness.” Her report was ac- 

cepted with a rising vote. 

Again, solemnity marked the close of 
the first session. A memorial service was 
held for Mrs. Eliza London Shepard, 
Past National President, of California, 
whose death occurred immediately after 
the adjournment of the 1939 National 
Convention in Chicago. The Syracuse 
(New York) American Legion Chorus 
sang “There Is No Death,” a eulogy 
was given by Past National President 
Mrs.’ Malcolm Douglas, and prayer was 
offered by (Continued on page 55) 


To the Glee Club of East Side Unit, St. Paul, Minnesota, below, went 
the championship honors in the annual Music Contest in Boston 
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Yesterday, Today and Tomorrow—Maybe 
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SHIP ISLAND 


HISTORIC ISLAND IN THE GULF 
OF MEXICO IS NOW OWNED BY 
AN AMERICAN LEGION POST 
AND, WITH A RESTORED FORT 
OF CIVIL WAR VINTAGE, IS 
OFFERED TO THE GOVERNMENT 
FOR DESIGNATION AS A NA- 
TIONAL MONUMENT 


EW life has come to historic 
old Ship Island off the Miss- 
issippi coast, in the Gulf of 
Mexico. Now the property of 

Joe Graham Post of Gulfport, Mississippi, 
the little dot of dry land set out at a short 
distance from the shore, with its fine 
beaches and potential recreational facili- 
ties, has again come into its own. A long 
life is promised, for Joe Graham Post— 
true to the Legion tradition of community 
service—has offered it, with all of the im- 
provements and restorations made since 
1935, to the Government, to be set apart 
as a National Monument. 

Of this unique venture of saving not 
only an old abandoned unit in the coast 
defense system, but the island on which 
it stands, Comrade George S. Fly writes: 
“Ship Island, a sandy strip of land seven 
and one-half miles long and one mile 
wide, is open to every wind that sweeps 
the G:lf, except for a heavily timbered 
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section on its eastern tip. Set out in the 
Gulf at the point of a triangle about four- 
teen miles from Gulfport and Biloxi, just 
close enough to the mainland to be 
easily accessible and far enough away to 
afford privacy and seclusion, the island 
offers unexceptionable recreational facili- 
ties. But possibly it was not the location 
of the island or its present possibilities 
that focused the attention of the Legion- 
naires of Joe Graham Post on it and set 
them to acquire it for their own. 

“More probably it was the historic 
associations that attracted the attention 
of the Legonnaires, for Ship Island has a 
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history as exciting as fiction. It was there 
that d’Iberville landed in 1699—thus 
giving the island a place in the Gulf 
coast region comparable with James- 
town in Virginia and Plymouth in Massa- 
chusetts—and it was used by the early 
French explorers as a base for supply 
ships. Here landed the first of the French 
“Casquette” girls, with their chests of 
feminine finery, brought to the New 
World to become brides of colonists. On 
its shores were the first adventurers lured 
by John Law, the quixotic Scot, with 
tales of easy wealth in a gigantic scheme 
known as the “Mississippi Bubble.”’ The 
island’s deep harbor was where the British 
fleet made rendezvous in the War of 1812, 
and it was from this harbor that the 
English sailed to defeat the numerically 
smaller American squadron in the Battle 
of Pass Christian. Then, to complete the 
cycle, the island became a unit in the 
Gulf coast defense plan of the United 
States, used during the Civil War but 
abandoned many years ago. 

“Some ten years ago the members 0! 
Joe Graham Post became aware that this 
historical spot, where the cornerstone of 
Mississippi Valley history was laid, faced 
grave danger of becoming a mere sand 
spit as the result of buffeting waves and 
shifting sand. The fine old fort—Fort 
Massachusetts—which once stood fat 
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back from the sea, was in danger of top- 

over, undermined by the waves 
which lapped its lower walls. Immediate 
action was necessary and after a period 
of negotiations, under the leadership of 
Past Department Commander Luther 
Maples and Legionnaire L. B. Darron, 
the Gulfport Post came into possession of 
Ship Island in 1935. The entire island was 
taken over with the exception of the small 
tracts on which stand the tower of Ship 
Island Light, and the buildings and lands 
of an old immigration station, unused 
since the yellow fever epidemic of the last 
century. Title to the island was trans- 
fered by the authorities of Harrison 
County, Mississippi, to whose jurisdic- 
tion it was returned when abandoned as a 
military reservation soon after the close 
of the Civil War. In order to facilitate 
another transfer to the Government for 
creation as a National Monument, Joe 
Graham Post sponsored and obtained 
passage of additional legislation by the 
Mississippi Legislature to clarify certain 
legal technicalities. The National Monu- 
ment plan is under consideration by the 
National Park Service and other officials 


and there is every reason to hope that 
Ship Island National Monument will soon 
become an accomplished fact. 

“The island’s old Fort Massachusetts, 
a huge, circular red brick structure lo- 
cated on the western tip of the sand bar, 
is in a remarkably fine state of preser- 
vation. Construction was begun in 1856, 
but it was not until the island was garri- 
soned in 1861 that it was completed. Its 
tooms, including the two dungeons on 
whose walls are messages written by Con- 
federate prisoners of war, have been re- 
stored and in some of them furniture has 
been installed for the convenience of 
visitors who wish io linger over night. 
Other improvements made since the 
Legion Post took the island over include 
a breakwater to protect the walls of the 
fort, and a long pier for excursion boats, 
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yachts and other small craft. Bath houses 
were built, and a building later to be 
used as a cafeteria, which also offered a 
dance floor, arose on the wind-swept sand. 
Another small building to house a bar, 
and an artesian well drilled to provide a 
supply of fresh water, completed the 
Post’s improvements. 

“Ship Island has more and more be- 
come a favorite spot for tourists who 
come in bus loads from all parts of the 
South and Middle West. Boy Scouts who 
are encamped on the coast during the 
summer are entertained at the Island as 
guests of Joe Graham Post, and are reluc- 
tant to leave after a visit. Excursicn 
boats run daily to this new vacation 
resort from both Biloxi and Gulfport. 

“In order to show Ship Island at its 
best, a number of guides were schooled 
in the history of the island and the old 
fort and their services are much in de- 
mand. The guides lead visitors through 
the rooms and out into the courtyard 
where the old furnace, used to heat red 
hot shot for the fort’s cannon, is located. 
The architectural perfection of the brick 
masonry, most of which was laid by 





Where does us Alter- 
nitks present their 
Credentials ? 





Confederate prisoners of war, is pointed 
out, and then to the ramparts to get a 
close-up view of the 15-inch Rodman 
cannon, the only one remaining, which 
still points meaningly seaward toward 
the pass through which all old-time ships 
sailed to enter the port of New Orleans. 
Emplacements of all the other guns are 
bare—their cannon were long ago fed into 
the salvage furnaces. 

“On the plateau east of the fort, once 
the parade ground of five thousand 
Federal soldiers, souvenir hunters flock 
after every Gulf storm seeking relics 
washed up by the shifting sands. Last 
summer one of the more fortunate picked 
up an old Spanish doubloon, a relic no 
doubt of the days when the island was 
used as a haven for Gulf buccaneers. 
Another visitor was thrilled to pick up 
two half-dimes of mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury coinage. And then there are the 


A close-up of the lone gun that 
now guards the ramparts of Fort 
Massachusetts, Below, interior of 
the old fort, showing the furnace 
used to heat shot for cannon 








treasures taken from the sea itself, 
more highly prized and more inviting 
than the chance coin picked up on the 
well-combed beaches, and more thrill- 
ing because of the lure of the chase. 
That’s the fishing. Mid-Gulf fishing 
centers around the island and even from 
the Legion Post’s wharf are taken prize 
specimens of tarpon, lemon and red fish. 

“There are stories and legend without 
number centering around the island. 
The absence of scavengers of the air 
gave rise to a legend that has been told 
and retold many times. This story, which comes down from 
ancient days, runs that a ship carrying supplies to the early 
colonists was wrecked within sight of the island. All aboard 
were lost, save one. The lone survivor, a priest, reached the 
shore safely but with no food or water to be had he faced a 
quick death from starvation. He prayed that his body be spared 
from scavenger fowls. And to this day, it is said, even the oldest 
inhabitant cannot recall having seen a crow or a buzzard light 
on Ship Island.” 


Twenty Years After 


COUPLE of years ago this depart- 
ment started something when the 

first group picture of eighteen Past Post 
Commanders was printed. Only a few 
of the Legion’s eleven thousand Posts, 
it was believed, could present an un- 
broken rank of Past Commanders from 
the organization year, 1919, down to 
the present. A few pictures trickled in 
after the first one appeared, then the 
Posts really got busy. We've been 
swamped, and in order to make use of 


At left, the twen- 
ty Past Command- 
ers of Continental 
Illinois Post of 
Chicago. Below, 
Hempstead (New 
York) Post mus- 
ters its full quota, 
and center, similar 
group of men of 
Lorentz Post, Man- 
kato, Minnesota 


— 


| 


Above, Johnstown 
(Pennsylvania) 
Post can depend on 
the continued serv- 
ice of its twenty 
Past Commanders. 
At left, fewer in 
number but just as 
active are the Past 
Commanders of 
Milardo-Wilcox 
Post, Middletown, 
Connecticut 


the honest-to-goodness hundred per- 
centers who count their notches from 
1919 we have been compelled to lay 
aside dozens of groups dating from 
1921 and later. 

Now, to make way for the class of 
1940 (something like eleven thousand 
six hundred new Past Commanders were 
created in September and October), the 
Step-Keeper cleans the file. There are 
ninety-five old timers on this page, 
each one of whom 
has earned his stars 
in Legion service. 
Now the number 
must be stepped up 
to twenty-one for 
the next entries. 

First on the list 
is a special service 
unit, a bank Post 
which has a mem- 
bership of two hun- 
dred and seventeen 


officers and em- 
ployes of one bank- 
ing institution. 
You’ve guessed it— 
it’s the Continental 
Illinois Post of Chik 


cago, and in addition 


to working as a live 

outfit it has retained 

in harness all of its 

Commanders sincé 

1919. Commander 

D. W. Clark, who 

joined the ranks as 

a Past just recently, 

identifies his fellow Past Commanders 

as follows: Front row, left to right, 

Thomas W. Farwell, Howell W. Kitchell, 

Walter G. Bennet, Arthur J. Amund- 

sen, Paul C. Butcher, and Charles 

G. Toskey. Second row, Ernest D. 

Holmes, Maurice V. Peasley, Edwin 

H. Malin, Frank H. Quinn, Albert C. 

Tosch, George J. Jilk. Third row, Fred 

W. Smolt, John S. Loomis, Sumner W. 

P. Leighton, Julius K. Waibel, Horace 

S. Kern, Wm. C. Stuart, Walton J. Van 
Horn, and Robert J. Wilson. 

Comrade Al Cooke reports on the 
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status of the Past Commanders of Hemp- 
stead (New York) Post. Too bad there 
js not space enough to tell about each 
one individually. But six gobs, one gyrene 
and thirteen doughboys have held the 
reins in that Post, which is located on the 
edge of old wartime Camp Mills. First 
row, seated, S. F. Weekes, N. F. Jones, 
L. A. Briggs, Mayor George Estabrook, 
(frst Commander), Lael Von Elm, Dr. 
C. Cohen, and T. F. Archer. Second row, 
Al Cooke, L. H. Finke, M. D. Jones, 
E. O. Ries, T. F. Hyland, W. W. Browne 
and H. A. Hertzberg. Third row, E. A. 
Anderson, C. W. Williams, A. D. Van 
Dohlen, M. S. Haskell, H. W. Iwan and 
R. B. Whitford. ‘ 

A top-notcher in many ways is Lorentz 
Post of Mankato, Minnesota (you’ve 
seen this Post mentioned before in your 
favorite family journal), and it is a 
matter of pride that it can present a full 
rank of Past Commanders. The first 
Commander, Frank E. Morse, was 
Minnesota’s Department Commander in 
1939, and the third Commander, Dr. J. 
A. Hielscher, was one of the “founding 
fathers” of the Auxiliary at the 1920 
Cleveland National Convention. His wife, 


Harya. Relig 
Delicates /¢ 


E. Conlin, Dr. Clifford J. Peterson, 
Alexis Parlova, Otta E. Roxin, and 
Albert M. Kircher. Top row, Willard A. 
Doerr, Charles T. Blake, B. D. Grogan, 
O. Norman Carlson, E. Raymond Hughes, 
and Emil Judd. 

Nearly every one of World War age 


statement that at the last Past Com- 
manders’ Night nineteen of the twenty 
were present; the twentieth was kept 
away because of illness. 

Milardo-Wilcox Post of Middletown, 
Connecticut, has just recently purchased 
the Middletown Yacht Club for its new 
home. Intensive work by many of its two 
hundred and forty-three members has 
made a decided improvement in the 
appearance of the $25,000 building, which 
will serve to house the Post, its Auxiliary, 
Squadron of Sons, and the Post-sponsored 
Sea Scout Ship. To celebrate the occasion 
of getting into the new home a photo- 
grapher was called upon to get a shot of 
the old guard—the men who have com- 
manded the Post through the years since 
its organization. Here they are, and a 
splendid lot of working Legionnaires 
they are: Seated, first row, Herbert H. 
Hawley, James H. Mahoney, Andrew J. 
Lohneiss. Second row, Alvies Silliman, 
George J. Getz, John S. Roth, Charles J. 
Hanson, George C. Zeeb, R. E. Couglin, 
and Fred W. Shearer. Standing, rear row, 
W..E. Smith, Arthur J. Connell, Lloyd 
F. Hoops, Ernest G. Peterson, and A. 
Leonard Hanson. 


After twelve years of striving, Yarmo-DeVere Post, The American Legion, has carried 
its project of the erection of a National Jewish War Memorial at Chicago to completion 


the late Dr. Helen Hughes Hielscher, 


then Minnesota’s Department President, 
presided at the First National Conven- 
tion of the Auxiliary at Kansas City in 
1921. Here’s the list, all in uniform: 
Front row, Albert A. Peterson, Val Imm, 
George Schaus, Dr. J. A. Hielscher, 
Frank E. Morse, Phil R. Heydon, and 
Herbert M. Hauck. Second row, John 
Anderson, James D. Crawley, William 
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knows about Johnstown, Pennsylvania— 
the Johnstown flood of 1889 impressed 
the name of the city on the minds of the 
whole nation. Now there’s Johnstown 
Post, The American Legion, to perpetuate 
the name. The Post, too, has passed 
through flood when its splendid club 
house was almost wrecked in 1937. 
Adjutant John J. Cullen sends the pic- 
ture of the Past Commanders with the 


National Memorial Dedicated 


OMPLETING a project inaugurated 

in 1928, Yarmo-DeVere Post, The 
American Legion, of Chicago, Illinois, 
saw its dream realized on the afternoon 
of September 8, 1940, when the Jewish 
National War Memorial was dedicated. 
Organized in 1927, Yarmo-DeVere Post, 
at theinstance of (Continued on page 65) 
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IVE and learn!’ We'll admit right off 
the bat that it’s a bromide of the 
first water, but how often many of 
us have had it flung at us after being 

guilty of some colossal, and avoidable, error. 
And that’s equally true of “I told you so!” 
But nations, like individuals, seem not to 
have profited by that first-quoted adage, and 
so the men of the Legion would be well warranted 
in flinging the latter remark at those at the helm of 
our country. 

For more than twenty-one years—ever since its incep- 
tion—the Legion has put its entire strength behind its 
program for National Defense, demanding that the coun- 
try be so prepared in a military sense that no nation, no 
matter how powerful or how foolish, would ever dare even 
to threaten to attack her. Notwithstanding the fact that 
the Legion held up as horrible examples the tragic un- 


preparedness of the United States at the start of all 
of the wars in which it has engaged, a deaf ear was 
turned to the Legion’s entreaties. Backing up the Le- 
gion’s stand, has been the Legion Auxiliary, which for 
the past fifteen years has been the leading spirit in the 
annual Women’s Patriotic Conference on National 
Defense at Washington, D. C., in which more than 
thirty women’s patriotic societies participated. 

And who better fitted to question and criticize our 
present lack of preparedness than those very men who 
suffered at first hand because of it in 1917 and 1918? 
Who will fail to remember the unfinished camps, the 
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coveralls that were issued as uniforms, the rifles whittled out of wood, 
the lack of horses for horse-drawn units, the absence of cannon and air- 
planes? The list is unending. As long ago as January, 1928, we presented 
in the Then and Now Department of this magazine, visual evidence of 
that tragic unpreparedness—a snapshot of “‘beer-keg” horses used for 
training purposes by the Artillery Section of the Third Officers Training 
Camp at Camp Sherman, Ohio. The snapshot, which came from Law 
rence V. Sheridan of Indianapolis, Indiana, is again reproduced in this 
issue, as is another horrible example—the wooden gun and caisson that 
were used in Camp Pike, Arkansas, in 1917-1918, in training the 335th 
Field Artillery, 87th Division—submitted by former Captain William 
Cawley of Austin, Colorado, and shown in Then and Now in the June, 
1928, issue of The American Legion Monthly. 

Did such makeshift contraptions for use in training men for real war 
teach our country a lesson? Hardly. During the maneuvers and war 
games during this past summer in St. Lawrence County, New 


Preparedness?—Then: 1918. At top, lack of mules and 
horses forced men of Machine Gun Company, 35l1st In- 
fantry, to haul the carts to their first tour of front-line 
duty in the A, E. F., Left, “‘Beer-keg” horses used for train- 
ing at Camp Sherman, Ohio, and, below, home-made gun- 
carriage and caisson similarly used at Camp Pike, Arkansas 
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Preparedness?——Now: 1940. 
At extensive war maneuvers 
in New York State: Left, a 
section of pipe and a beer 
can were used to “simulate” 
a 60 mm. mortar; below, 
trucks labeled ‘“‘Tank” led 


the infantry into “action” 


NOW again! 


York, our troops were forced to do some more “simulating.” 
Take a squint at the picture of the brave warrior “firing” the 
60 mm. mortar—which, because it consisted of a section of pipe 
on a wooden tripod and its “shell’’ was only a beer can, had to 
be identified. And next to it, note the trucks with their “Tank” 
labels, leading our soldiers into “action against the enemy!” 
And the same deficiency existed in connection with airplanes, 
anti-aircraft guns and other indispensable equipment. Unfor- 











tunately, not even war maneuvers, let alone 
actual battles, can be conducted with guns and 
tanks and planes “on order.” 

Indignant? Who, that has been through it 
once, wouldn’t be? We'll admit that the country 
has finally awakened—but has it awakened 
in time? To prove that this feeling is more or 
iess general among veterans, we offer a cartoon 
that came from H. A. Metzger of Sidney L. Smith Post of the 
Legion, who lives at 1429 South 3d Street, Aberdeen, South 
Dakota. We'll let Comrade Metzger speak his own piece: 

“With every citizen in the country talking about prepared- 
ness, I resurrected a cartoon which pretty graphically depicts 
what unpreparedness means in time of war. 

“The enclosed pen-and-ink drawing is a cartoon of an actual 
incident that occurred during the war in which we fought. It 


Below, the four-masted schooner Henry S. Little which was almost rammed by a transport off the Virginia 
Capes in June, 1917. Just a pre-service thrill for David D. Higbee, who later served in the Navy 
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was drawn by Howard C. Gamble, a 
sergeant of my outfit, Machine Gun 
Company, 351st Infantry, 88th Division, 
and was presented to me by him shortly 
after the Armistice was signed. By way 
of explanation: 

“Our outfit was in training at Camp 
Dodge, Iowa, until August, 1918. During 
that month we entrained for Camp Mills, 
Long Island, and overseas duty. Previous 
to our move from Dodge, the company 
had its full complement of mules and 
horses. Those animals, however, were 
left there. Everyone packed personal 
belongings into the machine-gun carts, 
but, sad to relate, those particular carts, 
with our personal belongings and equip- 
ment, were never seen again—not an 
unusual happening. 

“In due time we embarked at New 
York, arrived in England and after pass- 
ing through the usual rest camps in 
England and France, at last found our- 
selves in a little French town not far from 
a defensive sector in the vicinity of Bel- 
fort, near the Swiss border. At this point, 
machine-gun carts and other equipment 
again were issued. They forgot, however, 
to issue mules and horses. 

“A week or so later we received an 
order to take over a portion of the line 
in the Manspach area near Belfort. Inas- 
much as no mules or horses had come to 
us, we rigged up our gun and ammunition 
carts, as per the cartoon, and proceeded 
to pull the carts by hand to the front. 
According to the Morning Report tabu- 
lation, the men of our company pulled 
those carts a distance of 150 kilometers! 


What soldier lost this snapshot 
near the Marne River bridge at La 
Ferte-sous-Jouarre in July, 1918? 


On each cart were machine guns, ammu- 
nition and other equipment. 

“The first night in the linés we took 
over the machine-gun posit. ons formerly 
held by the 4th French Zouave Regiment. 
Although we had plenty of ammunition, 
we had but one machine-gun belt and 
could have been in action only a few 
seconds. 

“As a sequel to my story—afler the 
Armistice we received a full complement 
of mules and horses, and you may be sure 
everyone enjoyed caring for them. 

“The cartoon has never been published 
before—but 1 thought 
this an opportune time 
for it to appear. Re- 
cently I had copies of 
it made and presented 
them to the old com- 
rades of my company.” 


Left: Was the cor- 
poral, pictured with 
officers and men of 
Headquarters 
Troop, 90th Divi- 
sion, the shortest sol- 
dier in our Army? 
What’s his name and 
where is he now? 


ee 


prs 
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ONTRARY to generally-accepted 
opinion, not all of the men who en- 
listed in naval service during the war 
were landlubbers whose only knowledge 
of water was based on neighborhood 
creeks in the Middle West. We offer as 
evidence the photograph on page 3: of 
a sloop on which, before getting into the 
war, sailed the old (or perhaps we should 
say “‘young’’) salt, David D. Higbee of 
Haddonfield (New Jersey) Post of the 
Legion, whose home is at 307 Mount 
Vernon Avenue in that city. It’s a good 
yarn that you'll hear Comrade Higbee 
tell: 

“Prior to my joining the Navy in 10918, 
I had an exciting experience in the 
Merchant Marine. On June 9, 1917, I 
sailed in the four-masted schooner Henry 
S. Little from Pensacola, Florida, as 
second mate—my father, Captain George 
W. Higbee, commanding. 

“On our voyage to New York with a 
cargo of lumber, we encountered light 
and contrary winds until on the night of 
June 27th when we were about forty 
miles off Delaware Capes. I had the mid- 
night to 4 A. M. watch, with gentle ENE 
breeze, sailing full and by. About 2 A. m., 
while pacing the quarter-deck I hap- 
pened to look aft and was startled to see a 
large black object looming close aboard 
our ship. 

By quick perception I knew it wasn’t 
the shore—wrong direction. Sky clear— 
not likely to be a cloud, so it must be a 
fast-overtaking ship. As we were making 
just three knots we didn’t have time to 
tack clear. 

“Since it was war time, no running 
lights were showing, and the fast-moving 
vessel would not see us until too late. 
I grabbed the lantern by which a sailor 
was steering, out of the binnacle, jumped 
on the taffrail. Holding the light aloft, 
I at the same time hoped a jittery gun 
crew on the steamer would hold fire, 
which fortunately it did. 

“The officer on ship’s bridge saw the 
light in time and swung his ship on hard 
right rudder, passing about one hundred 
feet clear on our starboard side. As she 
was making about eighteen knots, I 
could hear the whir of her turbines and 
noise of the propellers. As we were on the 
starboard tack, the transport (which I 
made her out to be) blanketed the wind 
from our sails, and only by putting helm 
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hard down did we avoid being sucked 
into the transport. 

“Just one of many close calls at sea— 
but I still wonder what ship it was. 

“My father sailed the Henry S. Little 
from New York to Rouen, France, in 
September, 1917, with case lubricating 
oil. At that time, only one sailing vessel 
in ten was making it across. 

“The enclosed photograph was taken 
while we were lying in Mobile, Alabama, 
in March, 1917, when our country was 
stil] neutral. 

“Prior to my enlisting in the Navy at 
Philadelphia on July 30, 1918, I had 
made quite a few trips in schooners, but 
the Navy didn’t place me on shipboard 
immediately. First I was stationed at the 
radio school in Philadelphia, and later 
at Cambridge, Massachusetts. This train- 
ing was not requested by me, as I had 
been an active seaman in civilian life and 
thought I belonged aboard a ship, but 
my superiors told me the Navy needed 
radio operators badly. Not having any 
aptitude for radio, I finally won out and 
was assigned to the U. S. Transport 
Pocahontas in January, 1919. I made two 
trips on her and was released 
from active duty in February 
of that year. I continued 
in the Naval Reserves until 
September, 1921. 

“At present I am an active 
Master and Pilot in the 
Merchant Marine—having 
been in this service for 
twenty-three years. During 
the past three years I have 
had out on trial trips the 
destroyers Porter, Selfridge, 

Winslow and McDougal, and 
the cruisers Savannah, Nash- 


Embarkation for home 
on the U. S. S, Iowan 
at Bordeaux, June 10, 
1919, was memorable 
for James G. Stargell. 
It was his twenty-first 
birthday 
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ville and Phoenix, as master for the 
Navy.” 


OW often do you, as does this de- 

partment, get to thinking of some 
wartime incidents or of some guy who 
served with you, and then get to digging 
into the old archives for snapshots, maps 
or other souvenirs that connect up with 
such thoughts? Every so often, delving 
by fellow Legionnaires brings us interest- 
ing mementoes, such as the reproduced 
snapshot picture of a fair damsel that 
came to us from Thomas L. Sullivan, 
charter and continuing member of New- 
ton (Massachusetts) Post, whose home is 
at 24 Bogandale Road, West Roxbury, 
in the Bay State. Comrade Sullivan is an 
instructor in the Dorchester High School 
for Boys. Perhaps we can help him in his 
quest—so we'll let him tell his story: 

“T have just found in the bottom of 
my old footlocker trunk among some old 
wartime maps and papers that have lain 
there since 1920, a fragment of a snap- 
shot print of which I am enclosing an 
enlarged copy. 

“This snapshot fragment, of a very 
pretty maiden—probably a picture taken 
on the beach, and of an American girl, I 
am fairly certain—was found by me near 
the bridge across the Marne River at 
La Ferte-sous-Jouarre, in France, early 
in July, 1918. I recall I found near it 
some newspaper clippings—one of them 
about a ball, a reception or something of 
the sort. They contained stories of the 
affair which was held in New York City 
or New York State, if I recall correctly. 
I must have lost the clippings. 

“T wondered then—in 1918—and have 
been wondering again the past few days, 
who the pretty maiden is. She must be an 
attractive matron now, if still living. 
as I hope she is. I presume it must have 
been her soldier boy who lost the snap- 
shot and the clippings. 

“Incidentally, I might add that I 
personally am not looking for any 
romance! I am very much, and happily, 


married and settled down for life. But I 
can’t help wondering who the girl is. If 
you use the picture, will anyone recog- 
nize her? I might say that at the time of 
finding these items, the 26th (Yankee) 
Division, with which I served as regi- 
mental sergeant major, General Staff, 
G-2, was in that sector, and there were 
units of the Second Division in the area 
at the same time. 

“How about it? Can anyone tell me 
who ‘Miss Mystery of the Marne’ is?” 


OW here’s an item that possibly 

should be called to the attention 
of Ripley’s “Believe It or Not,” and we 
only hope we’re not sticking out our 
necks, only to find eventually that a 
hoax has been pulled on us. The*reason 
we're a bit suspicious is because our con- 
tributor, Lee J. Stoneman, one of the 
Trustees and Membership Committee 
Chairman of El Reno (Oklahoma) Post 





of the Legion insists that he cannot re- 
member the name of a rather outstanding 
veteran of the A. E. F. The veteran in 
question is the half-pint soldier who 
fronts the group of what we assume are 
average-size soldiers pictured on the oppo- 
site page. 

As we recall it, (Continued on page 66) 


oles CHOCOLATE MAN 


(Continued from page 9) 
evening but arranged to return the follow- 
ing night, this time laden with armfuls 
of groceries and gifts, this time inter- 
lading the courses of a gargantuan feast 
with outbursts of profuse praise. After- 
ward they went to ride in his car, a rare 
treat for the blind man and his uncom- 
plaining partner. 

“T’ll back track in my territory next 
week purposely to see you again,” the 
salesman promised gaily as he left. 

“Gut!” Good wife Trau clapped her 
hands. Then she added shyly, but 
brightly: “Your wife—she must be lovely 
too—she could come with you? You said 


fi | 


so. She maybe too would like my coffee.” 

In his hotel room downtown in X— 
the candy salesman gloated over his suc- 
cess, smiling a trifle sardonically at the 
leering image in the mirror and hoping 
Mrs. Trau had failed to observe its close 
likeness to her husband in build and 
voice and manners. 

The very next day Mrs. Trau found 
another stranger in the store, a rather 
ungracious person of forbidding appear- 
ance who stood most of the time eying the 
street through the show window. Involun- 
tarily she covered her bust with both 
hands for he gave the impression of prob- 
ing through everything in the occasional 
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“PRESTONE” ANTI-FREEZE is used 


in more cars than any other brand! 


Last winter alone **Prestone”’ anti-freeze saw motor- 


ists through more than 24 billion miles of carefree 


driving. It’s the choice of the U.S. Army, Navy and DOES y be 
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Marines for protecting vital equipment from freeze-up! 


sharp glance he threw about the 
interior. 

“Bolicemans, Mama,” Tray 
mumbled cautiously, and then in 
his own dialect: “He is a. detec- 
tive, he says. He watches for 
someone walking by. He came like this 
the other week.” 

Again, circumspectly, she examined 
the man. To her there was something al- 
most sinister about him, even back to, 
that roused a feeling of distrust, an in- 
stinctive dread, in spite of her inability 
to discover a good reason for it. But 
could she have seen him, the “detective,” 
and the “candy salesman” and his “wife” 
in the hotel that evening she would have 
recognized the logic of her fears. 

From one of his suitcases the detective 
removed old gray trousers and scuffed, 
square-toed shoes. Tossing them at the 
candy salesman, he reached down next 
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for a black turtle-necked sweater and a 
dilapidated brown fedora, and straight- 
ening, he tossed over a pair of black 
glasses. “There,” he grunted. “Make 
yourself look like you owned the store.” 

Then he turned to the woman. She 
was short, plump, gray headed; make-up 
leveled the wrinkles in a hard face. “How 
much,” he inquired, “do you need to 
make you look like a hag?” 

“Tf I can find a black woolen dress and 
button shoes, and a waist and an old 
shawl in some second-hand place—five 
dollars. If not, and I have to buy new 
stuff, it’ll come to twenty, anyway. 
Gimme fifty.” 

“Fifty?” 

“Think I wear long wool union suits 
under the outfit?” she asked contemp- 
tuously. “Silk don’t come cheap on me, 
brother!” 

Again, Mrs. Trau might have been 


puzzled over the thorough-going re- 
hearsal that followed. Why, she might 
have asked, should her new found friend 
and his wife sweat, and curse the de- 
tective who played the role of coach, and 
try as hard again to act exactly like Papa 
and Mama Trau? The detective appeared 
in the corner store briefly the following 
morning, only then to drive his pupils 
harder than ever through a repetition of 
rehearsals that lasted late into the 
afternoon. 

Mama Trau’s face gleamed with genu- 
ine pleasure as the candy salesman 
walked in the store at closing time, his 
wife trailing him. “So soon you come 
back!’’ Mama Trau exclaimed, astonished. 

“She,” he explained after introducing 
his wife, “popped into town on me. No 
warning at all. So I wanted her to meet 
you right away. And I thought—that is I 
hoped—” He stopped, embarrassed, and 


then waved to his car outside. “I’ve 
brought the makings of a dinner with me. 
Apples, too, and fresh ground coffee!” 

No one could outdo Mama Trau in a 
kitchen. Scarcely two hours later her 
guests, stuffed and smiling, pushed back 
from the table. During the interim the 
candy salesman had kept Mr. Trau in the 
tiny living room, carefully though silently 
mimicing each motion his unseeing host 
made, while his wife plumped in the 
rocker out by the cook stove so her sharp 
eyes could absorb for future use the 
gestures and manners of the distaff side. 

Waiting until most of the lights in the 
factory neighborhood had winked out, 
the candy salesman suggested another 
automobile ride. 

“A minute!” Mama Trau commanded, 
her eyes shining. “I fix the stove and 
get my things on,” little realizing how 
many minutes, (Continued on page 39) 
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HE small, high speed tanks, now 
in low gear, clambered to the top 
of the low hill and then down. 
They clambered because the 
loose, rocky hill was a tough one. It 
appeared to slide under the treads, leav- 
ing the little tanks almost where they 
were. As they tumbled over the rocky 
top, their gunners opened fire and the 
earth behind them seemed to come to 
life as thousands of soldiers in olive 
drab rose up and moved forward. As 
these men vacated the protecting side 
of the hill, trucks roared up, pulling 
three-inch guns that were hurriedly un- 
limbered and placed for action. Long 
minutes rolled by before there was a 
burst of artillery fire. 
Sprawled near me, chewing a weed, 
was 170 pounds of utterly disgusted 
humanity. My comrade and I were on 
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the right flank of the attack. He spoke: 

“Them guys know what’s ahead of 
them; every inch of that terrain is as 
familiar to them as their front parlors, 
and stil] they can’t pull a good show!” 

We were watching the annual maneu- 
vers of the National Guard in the foot- 
hills of the Rocky Mountains, and trying 
to work up a little old-time enthusiasm 
over going into battle. He was fed up 
and turned disgustedly on his back. 

“The grandest spectacle I ever saw,” 
he ruminated, “and one that will live 
in my memory until death, was of horse 
artillery going into action one day in 
September of 1918 somewhere in front 
of the Hindenburg Line in France.” 


E CLOSED his eyes, and I fancied 
him seeing again that memorable 
event. “We just came up to the top of 


a hill,” he went on, “and saw below us 
such a sight as only few living people 
have witnessed, and such that none 
may ever properly describe. 

“We really expected to see the front 
lines, but were a litt’ late tagging 
Fritz—he was moving woo fast! As I 
looked down into the valley, twelve 
teams of horses raced across toward the 
top of the far rise; raced is too mild a 
description. They tiaveled at terrific, 
break-neck speed, pulling French 75’s, on 
which sat the proper number of can- 
noneers; or should I say clung?—that’s 
a better word! They hit shell-hole or 
dirt-pile at the same pace, each man using 
every ounce of energy to remain some 
place on his cannon or limber. They were 
a long way off, but the tableau was pic 
ture clear. 

“They swung near the extreme top of 
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the hill, in a great left circle, and came to 
a sudden stop just below the rim—and 
incidentally, just out of sight of the 
retreating German army. The spectacle 
was complete, even to a hit by the enemy! 
As they swung around, a wheel-horse on 
the third cannon from the right went 
down in a pile and the limber was pulled 
almost onto him before they could stop. 

“Instantly every man was busy, men 
even springing up from the ground near- 
by, and in a few seconds the gun went 
on, leaving the horse behind. 

“As the horses stopped and the men 
on the field pieces dismounted, which 
happened before I could register all this 
action in my mind, the drivers again 
whipped their mounts into a wild run 
and came back across the valley. I could 
hot, in days and days, tell all that I saw 
i the next few minutes. There were 
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hundreds of soldiers everywhere, slowly 
moving forward, even as we were doing. 
As the horses raced up, a path appeared 
in the scattered men, and closed behind 
the guns. Then, as the horses raced back 
toward us, and before they were very 
far from the guns, flames burst from 
muzzles here and there as the boys went 
into action. 

“Every hand near the unlimbered can- 
non grasped them. and thev moved up to 
the top of the rim as if by magic. Some 
of the guns were unlimbered practically 
on top and went into action at once. 
Others were not so lucky, and were de- 
layed in their first fire, but only a minute 
or two, it seemed to me, elapsed before 
all of the twelve guns were barking at 
terrific speed. 

“This occurred on one of the rare 
few minutes of sunshiny weather that I 





saw in this section, and just a few min- 
utes before that sun hid its face in shame 
and horror below the rim of the earth 
but, dear God, it looked for a minute upon 
the most thrilling scene that man may 
ever be privileged to witness in war. Long 
after dark settled over us, I watched 
that section before us, marked distinctly 
by the bursts of fire from twelve cannon. 
Jesse, I wish you could have seen that; 
it was a grand sight!” 

“Well,” I answered him, “your de- 
scription was vivid indeed, and brought 
back old memories. The hit horse, by 
the way—did he keep kicking until some- 
one went over and shot him?” 

“Why, yes,” answered my surprised 
comrade. 

“In that case,” I answered, “I did see 
it all, but from a different position. I was 
an artilleryman; I shot the horse.” 
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IENNYSON DIXON, a negro waiter, 
popped out the other day with a dif- 
ferent slant on getting-married-to-stay- 
out-of-the-war business. He was hovering 
around when Attorney Young said: 
“Slim, why don’t you find some widow 
with five or six children and marry her, 
and keep out of the war?” 
“Lordy, Mister Robert,”’ grinned Slim, 
“supposin’ we wasn’t to have the war 
after all, an’ then wouldn’t I be in a fix.” 
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**You see what happens when you try tohug me!” 


ERE’S one about Chicago’s famous 
Madison Street taverns. 

A man from the East who was just 
coming from a railroad station was walk- 
ing along Madison Street and decided to 
stop in for a glass of beer. After ordering 
his glass of beer and when he was just 
about to drink it someone shouted, 
“Fire!” He left his glass of beer on the 
bar and walked to the door, looking for 
the fire. There wasn’t any fire so he went 
back to the bar, very much astonished to 
find his glass empty. He ordered up an- 
other glass and began drinking it, when 
again someone shouted ‘‘Fire!”’ and he 
again took a walk. Upon his return to the 
bar he found his glass empty again. 

As he got his third beer someone again 
shouted “Fire!” He figured this was 
enough, so he drew out a piece of paper 
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and wrote these words, “I spit in this 
beer,” and walked to the door again. 
When he returned this time he found 
everything as he had left it. The piece cf 
paper was on the top of the glass and his 
beer was still in it. He felt proud and con- 
sidered himself very witty and began to 
congratulate himself. When he’d finished 
about half of the glass he turned the 
piece of paper over and found written on 
the other side, “So did I.” 


FELLOW was tearing up the road at 
eighty miles an hour when a cop 
pulled up beside him. 

“‘Where’s the fire, buddy?” 

“I’m so sorry, officer,” replied the 
speeder. “I realize I was going a little too 
fast.” 

“You weren’t going too fast, you were 
flying too low,” the cop came back. 


15* FARMER: “Quite a wind we had 
last night.” 
2d Farmer: “Yes, ’twas.”’ 
1st Farmer: ‘‘Was your 
barn damaged much by the 
cyclone?” 
2d Farmer:“Don’t know. 
Ain’t found it yet!” 


ABEL: “T had an aw- 

ful experience yes- 

terday. I thought I saw a 
snake.” 

Sally: “How awful! 
What happened?” 

Mabel: “It really turned 
out to be a stick, but the 
stick I picked up to hit it 
with turned out to be a 
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snake! 


RAFT Board Inquir- 

er: “Was there ever 
any insanity in your fam- 
ily?” 

Drafted Man: “Iam told 
my father was insane right 
up to his death.” 

Draft Board Inquirer: 
“How was that?” 

Drafted Man: “Well, right up until 
father died he thought he was boss of our 
house.” 


IECENTLY, in Cleveland, this sign 

was noticed on the marquee of the 

Stork Theater: “It Could Happen to 
You.” 


‘AMBO went to his parson one day and 
said, “Pahson, will yo’ all pray fo’ my 
floatin’ kidney next Sunday?” 

“Well, Sambo,” said the preacher, “I'd 
be glad to do anything for you, but do 
you think that that’s a proper thing to 
pray for in church?” 


OF pee 


“Good night, Mr. Wilson” 


“Well, pahson, Ah thought you prayed 
fo’ somethin’ like that las’ Sunday You 
prayed long and hard for the loose livers.” 


ULL was boasting to Void of his 
prowess. 

“T’m the champion long-distance sax- 
ophone player,” he announced. “I en- 
tered a contest once and played ‘Annie 
Laurie’ for three weeks.” 

“Then you won?” asked Void. 

“No. Another fellow played ‘Stars and 


,” 


Stripes Forever’. 


TRAMP, coming down a country 

road in England, stopped a moment 
in meditation before a sign on which 
was written: “George and the Dragon.” 
He then entered the tavern to which 
the sign was affixed and asked for the 
landlady. 

“Noble lady,” he began, ‘‘have you a 
meal and some old clothes to spare for a 
poor, hungry man?” 

“Not for the likes of you. Now go!”’ she 
said, sternly. Then, seeing he desired to 
get another word with her, “Well?” 

“Then please, ma’am, could I speak 
to George?” 


“Pll bet you’re wondering what I’m doing here” 
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(Continued from page 35) 

weary ones, must drag by before she 
could similarly survey her cozy home. 
And the candy man’s wife made a mental 
memorandum of the outer apparel, in- 
cluding an old fashioned black straw 
bonnet, she must bring back with her 
when the ride was over. 

The Trau’s were taken only several 
miles away to an outlying section of 
xX . They were not mistreated; 
rather, they were carefully housed 
and fed. But not for an instant, 
during the few days incarceration, 
could they leave the closely cur- 
tained and guarded room. 

Yet so far as the neighborhood 
adjacent to the ammunition plant 
at X—— was concerned, the old 
lady directed her husband’s falter- 
ing steps to work as usval the fol- 
lowing morning, and after a while, 
returned home, her appearance 
altered only by the severe cold she 
seemed to be fighting. So natur- 
ally did the “candy salesman” and 
his “wife” carry out their parts 
that nobody, including the guard 
at an adjoining plant gate, gave 
more than a passing thought to 
them. Hence no one questioned 
when a squad of pipefitters en- 
tered the store shortly afterward 
and no one noticed their leavetak- 
ing—minus one plumber. For that mat- 
ter, when or whereto he disappeared never 
became known. 

Not until after the war, in fact, when 
for certain commercial reasons the little 
store was razed, did the trap door in the 
floor and the mouth of the tunnel in the 
gravel beneath yield to discovery, so well 
was the work concealed. The incompleted 
human mole run started from the black- 
as-night, waist high cavern formed by the 
boxed-in underpinning, bored under the 
fence, and headed directly for the deep 
shadows under a freight platform ten or 
fifteen yards inside. 

With British, French, Belgians drain- 
ing shells from X——, and shipments 
following the first American Divisions 
across, incalculable harm could have been 
done at that critical time by the crippling 
if not the demolition of an essential 
munitions center. And had it not been for 
little Angela, the whole dastardly scheme 
might have succeeded all too well. 

To Angela, six years old, Italian, with 
bright black eyes, spies and undercover 
agents and bombing plots meant nothing. 
But chocolate animals did amount to 
something. She arrived from school at 
noon of the first day the imitation blind 
man took over the store with grave disap- 
pointment dimming her usual cheeriness. 

“Mr. Trau said there’d be a dog or 
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Clngeles CHOCOLATE MAN 


maybe a bunny for me today,” she fairly 
wailed. “And he had some. I saw them. 
Only he didn’t give me one.” 

Though she knew Mr. Trau ordinarily 
reached in the glass case for a free candy 
effigy for Angela, her mother tried to 
comfort her. “Perhaps he forgot this once 
or perhaps he was very busy.” 

“But he promised!” Angela protested. 

The little girl treasured her hurt until 





she met her father coming home for 
supper. He said, tossing her a coin, “Buy 
my tobacco for me—perhaps he’ll re- 
member,” and followed her into the store. 

The blind storekeeper reached for the 
tobacco, accepted the coin, and made 
change without faltering. Then, seem- 
ingly ignoring Angela’s expectant glance, 
he walked away. Angela’s father called 
him back and deliberately ordered a 
nickel’s worth of the chocolate men, but 
even with his fingers in the tray, the 
blind man forgot Angela. 

Now Pasquale, Angela’s father, was a 
thoughtful man. Somehow the trivial 
incident clung in his mind through the 
evening, overnight, and bothered him as 
he started work on the track in the 
morning. 

Before the ammunition works at X—— 
hired him Pasquale had been a section 
hand on the railroad. Nowadays he had 
sole charge of the maintenance of the 
spur leading into the factory yards, of the 
multiple branches and sidings on which 
the switchers shunted cars of strip brass, 
lead steel and coal among the buildings, 
and, most important, he carefully mani- 
cured the two-mile single line leading out 
through the suburbs of X—— to the 
powder park. 

Once an hour—exactly on time—a fore- 
shortened factory yard locomotive hauled 








a specially designed, spark and jolt proof, 
covered flat car to the park. Thirty min- 
utes later it returned with a load of felt 
encased lead tubes, about the size of 
thermos bottles, filled with powder— 
enough all told to supply the loading 
rooms for an hour—enough explosive to 
shake the countryside down if anything 
happened to that train. 

So Pasquale was also a conscientious 
man. Likewise observant, keen of 
eye. Something about the previous 
evening’s episode bothered him so 
much he went immediately to the 
guard captain’s office in the morn- 
ing. 

The guard captain acted prompt- 
ly. Ten minutes later he and two of 
his men entered the little store. 
After a minute’s casual conversa- 
tion he walked directly over in 
front of the storekeeper. “You've 
bent your glasses, Trau,” he ex- 
claimed. “Here, let me see. I can 
straighten them out, I think.” 

Suiting words with action, he 
reached up suddenly. One hand 
snatched the glasses and the other 
somehow awkwardly knocked off 
the old brown hat. The head was 
bald above a long forehead, but 
there was no scar! In the next move 
he cramped the pseudo blind man’s 
arms behind his back. 

During this short lived fracas one 
guard had remained, as_ instructed, 
crouched and alert, blocking the door, 
while the other stepped over to the candy 
salesman’s partner disguised as Mrs. 
Trau. 

She shook off his grasp scornfully. 
“You don’t have to maul me,” she 
snapped tartly. “I know the jig’s up.” 

With a uniformed man left keeping 
store, the little cavalcade of prisoners 
and guards trudged on past the rows of 
huge buildings, whirring and humming 
with the sequence of operations that 
ended in the stacks of wooden boxes and 
the rows of freight cars at the shipping 
platforms below. In the guard office, 
before the captain could assemble his 
papers and swing into the thorough in- 
vestigation he intended, the candy sales- 
man began to show distress. It may 
actually have been nerves, or it may have 
been the result of some emetic powder or 
pill he managed to slip in his mouth, or 
some form of auto hypnosis, but the 
candy salesman was sick—green—sweat 
glistened on his features. He swayed 
against the wall and, leaning head down, 
retched his breakfast into the corner. 
“Air!” he gasped. “I can’t breathe!”’ 

Unwittingly a guard reached to open 
the door. The prisoner took two stagger- 
ing steps toward (Continued on page 40) 
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(Continued from page 39) 
it, leaped suddenly, and sped on the 
dead run across the alley for the stair 
tower of the adjoining building. There, 
catapulting himself three steps at a 
time down the iron treads to the base- 
ment, he ran along the dimly lighted 
aisle between the oily smelling piles of 
strip brass to the tunnel at the far end, 
through the white tiled passage, then 
only to race pell mell on through another 
basement stockroom. As he came up out 
of the farther stairway he could hear the 
guards’ shrill warning whistles. 

He stopped short. Providence must 
have there intervened in his favor for a 
minute. Directly ahead of him stood the 
first of a stretch of one story, corrugated- 
iron-sheathed buildings where rows of 
machines and men and girls pressed 
primer caps into empty brass shells, 
poured in powder, tamped down the 
wadding and crimped on steel jacketed 
bullets. But of greater importance, the 
park powder train stood ready to leave 
the loading platform, its diminutive 
locomotive snorting importantly. And 
alongside the track he could see, in a 
neat pile, a burlap bag of track hardware. 

Still hurrying, but now walking, he 
reached down for the section hand’s tools. 
In the same motion he managed to dirty 
his hands and wipe a smear of grime 
across his face. A few steps more allowed 
him to swing nonchalantly aboard, 
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ostensibly one of Pasquale’s helpers. 
With the same cool indifference he un- 
loaded his tools at the park and retraced 
his journey back down the track. When 
he had ridden by the park fence several 
minutes before, he had noticed a gate not 
far above the track that let out on toa 
lonesome dirt road. Across the road had 
been a stone wall and a row of bushes, the 
boundary of a truck farm paralleling the 
powder park at that point. A house and 
barn showed beyond a scraggly stand of 
trees. Not a human had been in sight 
save a drowsy guard lolling against the 
gate in the sunlight. If he could get out 
through the fence and behind the stone 
wall, he might find himself free. 
Dropping his tools, he strolled toward 
the guard, hands in pockets and whis- 
tling, with the cheerful air of one want- 
ing to pass the time of day. He grinned 
broadly and let loose a string of Italian 
words he knew. The guard shook his 
head, indicating he didn’t understand. 
The candy man needed no better 
chance. He sprang like a football back, 
his shoulder rammed the guard’s belly, 
while his arms circled the guard’s legs 
just above the knees. They went down in 
a heap, the guard’s head grinding down 
the wire fence mesh like a nutmeg on a 
grater. The candy man reared up in a 
flash, dumping the guard like a sack of 
meal into the corner between the fence 
and the ground. Then with swift, cruel 
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(Continued from page 5) 

Such opposition, stout-hearted, thor- 
ough and relentless, is manifestly essen- 
tial in these days, when it has been shown 
that the preachers of these philosophies 
are more than exponents of intellectual 
theories—actually political and military 
agents of foreign powers. The American 
Legion performs a work along this line 
which we believe future generations will 
appreciate equally with the service of its 
members in the World War. It has pur- 
sued a policy of education that is bearing 
fruits. No longer does one hear the jeer 
“red-baiting’’—except from patently rad- 
ical, disloyal sources. The Dies Commit- 
tee (which owes its continued life to the 
support of the Legion) has, despite some 
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shortcomings and over-reachings, let the 
citizen know what is actually going on 
down deep in the foundations of our 
society where the termites have long been 
chewing away. Stalin’s salesman Browder 
and Hitler’s errand boy Kuhn rest in 
prison, convicted of lawless acts. More 
will follow. 

The Legion battles the activities of 
such foreign-allegiance workers as Harry 
Bridges. It seeks to bar communists as 
representatives of a foreign government 
rather than a legitimate American po- 
litical party, from the ballot. 

Americanism derives from the Bill of 
Rights and our organization of course 
supports the principles of free speech and 
civil liberties. When, however, it sees free 
speech abused to destroy the government 
which grants it, it declares that there are 
limits to this right when it adversely 
affects the rights of others. 

But, thank God, our organization’s 


motions he doubled the guard up, 
forcing the guard’s knees to his 
ears till his thighs and spine 
cracked, and ran for dear life out 
the gate. But he stumbled and 
jolted painfully down on one 
kneecap. He managed, however, to drag 
himself across the road. 

By some miracle the guard recovered 
instantly. Somehow he floundered over 
on to his hands and knees and got his 
revolver loose. He fired just once—his 
shot knocking the candy man off the 
stone wall. The candy salesman, only 
slightly wounded, was caught. 

Until the patter of running feet and 
the hoarse shouts of hard breathing 
guards broke in a few minutes later, there 
was no movement along that lonely 
stretch of road and scarcely any sound. 
One attempt to nullify the giant, to 
destroy him, had dead-ended like the 
tunnel under the little store at the north- 
east corner, while the wedding of gun 
cotton and metal continued, while freight 
trains still pulled away for distant 
docks and shrouded ships slipped out 
to sea. 

The episode is not complete without 
recounting one more little incident . . . 

When Pasquale reached home the next 
night, he found little Angela all smiles 
and a double row of chocolate figures 
marching across the supper table. 

“Mama Trau said he was sick and had 
to go away for a day,” Angela explained. 
“That was why he didn’t smile. And 
forgot. But today Mama Trau kissed me, 
and then Mr. Trau gave me a whole 
bagful of chocolate men. Ten cents’ 
worth for nothing!” 


progress is not primarily negative; it is 
tremendously, vitally, positive. It is not 
only attacking the enemy; it is build- 
ing up forces to sustain American democ- 
racy after we have passed on. 

The great, many-fronted American- 
ism program of the Legion is too well 
known to us all to be dwelled upon here, 
nor could every page of a year’s issue of 
this magazine carry the details, Our Posts 
are sponsoring 3,000 Boy Scout troops; 
we are teaching half a million boys sports- 
manship and clean living in Junior Base- 
ball; we are educating, in our Boys’ 
States, outstanding lads to the practical 
workings of government; our great Child 
Welfare Program spends each year more 
than a million dollars, and gives thou- 
sands of hours of devoted service to the 
under-privileged child; we support better 
educational facilities and policies, more 
than 1,000 Posts having been cited by 
the National Education Association for 
outstanding work; we conduct essay con- 
tests which spread truth, an antidote to 
imported poison, among our children; 
and in myriad other ways, local and na- 
tional, the 11,cco Posts, individually and 
jointly, labor effectively to perpetuate the 
Americanism which is this nation’s 
strength and the world’s hope. 
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Remember Bicycle back in ’17 and ’18? For 59 years 
Bicycle has been the favorite of card players. 
MORE FUN WITH 
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(Continued from page 7) 
operation by American air and naval 
forces. Referring to Canadian leaseholds, 
Chairman LaGuardia declares “All we 
need do is spend $25 for a pole and run 
the American flag up to the top.”” What 
he means by this exaggeratedly pic- 
turesque statement is that hangars, 
landing fields, ramps, storage centers and 
administrative buildings already exist 
in many places, and these facilities 
can be expanded without any great 
delay or excessive expenditures of 
funds. With respect to naval needs, 
there also exist harbors, dockage and 
berthing structures and supply de- 
pots. 

The same consideration applies to 
most of the bases in and around 
the Caribbean. The British have 
been using these harbors for many 
years, and have kept them in fairly 
good shape. Now that most of Eng- 
land’s fleet is stationed in European 
waters, there is plenty of anchorage 
and supply space for American units 
to move in. 

In short, some of these bases are 
ready for part-time operation by our 
air and naval forces at the present 
moment. With construction gangs 
preparing to throw up temporary 
structures of “wrinkled tin’—the 
colloquial characterization of cor- 
rugated metal—it is probable that 
they will be tuned up by early May 
of 1941. Nobody anticipates that 
there will be a desperate need for 
them before next May Day. 

Before proceeding to a detailed discus- 
sion of the specific purposes to which these 
various outposts will be devoted, it ap- 
pears pertinent to quote from an article 
written by Captain Dudley W. Knox, 
United States Navy Retired, for the 
United States Naval Institute Proceed- 


Aside from the present emergency, his 
exposition of the importance of a series 
of naval bases in peace or war shows 
what a bargain Uncle Sam won for him- 
self in this deal. 

“To deny a ship a base would be to 


deny its existence,’ wrote Captain 
Knox. “It would soon exhaust its fuel 
and become immobile. The crew would 
die of starvation or thirst. Even if means 
were improvised to supply fuel and food 
at sea, the ship could operate only at 
constantly reduced efficiency through 
fouling of her bottom and deterioration 
of hull and machinery. In time she 
would be stranded or sunk. 

“Thus a navy without bases soon 
would become impotent. It would count 
for nothing against an opposing fleet 
with bases at its disposal . . . Only the 
ships with bases at their disposal are the 
ships that count. Since bases multiply 


the number and power of usable ships, 
in many respects they are the equivalent 
of ships. Aside from personnel, the main 
components of a navy are ships and 
bases.” 

Forgetting Hitler for the moment— 
and the fact that his conquest of the 


continent precipitated this historic trade - 


—it has made American sea power at 
least thirty percent more effective in the 





“Just the boss’s way of telling us 
we're fired!” 


Atlantic Ocean. And it has probably 
made this country’s aerial establishment 
as of present and future about fifty per- 
cent more authoritative in a defensive 
or offensive war. 

The northernmost base on Newfound- 
land is clearly one of the most essential. 
It guards the northern approaches by 
air or water to Canada and the United 
States, and President Roosevelt includes 
Canada within the area which must be 
protected from a foreign foe. It lies only 
950 miles from Greenland, 1400 miles 
from the Azores and 1100 from Bermuda, 
which will be the site of an equally power- 
ful defense point. It is within striking 
range of the New England and Middle 
Atlantic seaboards. 

The southern coast from Cape Ray to 
Cape Race provides excellent harbors, 
especially in Placentia Bay, although 
they are frequently icebound in the severe 
winter months. This body of water, 
which is 60 miles long and from 20 to 30 
miles wide, could shelter the whole fleet, 
including its largest units. It has wharves, 
buildings and rail comunications. Sur- 
rounding hills afford an area for airplane 
fields, anti-aircraft batteries and artillery 
emplacements. 


The Avalon Peninsula, which occupies 
the southeastern corner of Newfound- 
land, will furnish sites for the main 
American airports. It has the advantage 
of height, a fairly level terrain, and looks 
out over a wild stretch of ocean. The only 
disadvantage for flying is the presence of 
fog, storms and ice in the late fall, winter 
and early spring. But conditions are ex- 
cellent in the midsummer months, which 
is the period when an enemy would pre- 
sumably attack. 

Bermuda will form the spearhead of 
this new naval phalanx, as its position 
on the map suggests. It is within 1000 

miles or less of every important port 
on the Atlantic Coast of both the 
United States and Canada. It is only 
1800 miles west of the Azores and 
3000 miles from British channel 
ports. To deliver a successful attack 
on any American city from Boston to 
Miami, a hostile force would first 
have to destroy or drive off any con- 
centration of ships, planes or troops 
based there. 

Great Sound, which will serve as 
our principal base in this area, has 
been the headquarters of the British 
Navy’s “American and West Indies 
Fleet.’’ United States Navy Base 24 
was located there during the World 
War. It is eight square miles in 
area, three miles wide, and will give 
sheltered anchorage to a depth of 
sixty-six feet, sufficient for our larg- 
est battleships, after some dredging. 
It has a dry dock, but at the pres- 
ent moment this cannot handle any 
vessel larger than a cruiser. Other 
facilities are also available. Its chief 
handicap is a lack of supplies. Food, 
water and oil have to be imported 
from the United States. 

Bermuda is now the Western Atlantic 
stopping-place for Pan-American clipper 
planes on their European route. It was 
selected for this purpose over many other 
sites. The company’s property could 
easily be converted to war use overnight, 
if necessary, and there is almost un- 
limited room for aviation expansion. 

The Bahamas, which lie 700 miles 
southwest of Bermuda, consist of 3000- 
odd islands, islets, cays and inlets strewn 
over 630 miles of ocean. Their waters are 
too shallow for any ships except mosquito 
boats, submarines, destroyers and small 
auxiliaries. But as they once were hiding 
places for pirates and rum runners, so 
they can provide a hopping-off place and 
supply center for an attacking power. 
They will be transformed into lookouts 
and patrol stations. The principal islands 
for possible national defense use are 
Bahama, Eleuthera, Andros, Cat and 
Grand Calcos. 

Jamaica, as noted above, will be a sort 
of “master watchdog island” because of 
its nearness—s50 miles—to the Canal, 
and its closeness to Guantanamo Bay, 
some 180 miles north. Kingston Harbor is 
seven miles long and a mile wide, with 
sufficient draft (Continued on page 44) 
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(Continued from page 42) 
for cruisers, after some channel dredging. 
It is already the hub for Caribbean air- 
lines, and it is susceptible of vast expan- 
sion as headquarters for a hard-hitting 
air force. , 

The smaller islands to the south— 
Antigua and St. Lucia—will function 
as patrol stations for small and speedy 
vessels. They have cozy harbors which 
can accommodate destroyers, submar- 
ines, small cruisers and planes, although 
not in impressive numbers. However, 
they lie sufficiently near the major bases 
of Bermuda and Trinidad so that, in an 
emergency, they can delay and harry the 
enemy pending the arrival of more power- 
ful armadas from north or south or from 
the Canal itself. 

The Gulf of Paria, squeezed between 
the western coast of Trinidad and the 
South American mainland, will be trans- 
formed into a primary air and naval 
base, perhaps the most useful of the tbree 
major outposts. The gulf is ninety miles 
long, from sixty to 120 feet deep, and can 
handle our heaviest ships at any period 
of the year. Port of Spain is well-equipped 
with dockage, supply and communica- 
tions facilities. As many planes as our 
military and naval strategists consider 
necessary for defense of this sector can 
be handled in the harbor or on the shore. 

Trinidad has special value as a rich 
source of asphalt and oil; it once ranked 
eleventh in the production of petroleum. 
It also lies near the vast oil fields of 


(Continued from page 21) 
John H. O'Connor, 74, of 
Winfield, Kansas. 

Again, as at all other Na- 
tional Conventions held dur- 
ing the past dozen years, the 
serious business of the an- 
nual gathering was begun on 
Friday before the Convention 
was called to order, when the Resolu- 
tions Assignment Committee met to 
consider the six hundred and seventy 
resolutions sent to the national body by 
Department Conventions for action. 
Others of the more important standing 
committees of the national organization 
met at the same time to complete re- 
ports and round up the work of the year. 

Religious services were held in all 
Boston churches on Sunday morning and 
in many pulpits Legionnaire ministérs 
replaced the pastor in charge. At Tre- 
mont Temple, a Baptist Church, the 
pastor, Rev. Dr. G. Gordon Brown- 
ville, officiated in his Legion uniform 
wearing the insignia of the Distinguished 
Service Cross and other decorations for 
war service. A solemn high military mass 
was celebrated at the Cathedral of the 
Holy Cross, sung by National Chaplain 
Patrick N. McDermott, of Atlantic, 


Venezuela and several Dutch islands 
with valuable deposits and refineries— 
properties which would naturally attract 
any invader. And the asphalt will be 
useful for constructing airplane runways 
in all these more southerly bases. 

British Guiana has no deep or pro- 
tected harbors. But within 50 miles of 
Georgetown, the capital, it is planned to 
build an airfield that will serve chiefly 
as a looking and listening post. Because 
it stands equidistant between the Canal 
and Natal, where Brazil bulges out to- 
ward Africa, it will have considerable 
strategic importance. It is 1450 miles 
from both places. 

Future developments may lead to our 
acquiring other bases in South America. 

Ironically, our Pacific defenses will 
eventually fall far short of those in the 
Atlantic, although until recently the 
chief fear of possible attack was directed 
toward Far Eastern waters. However, 
there is some compensation in that an 
enemy power approaching from that 
quarter would suffer as keenly as our- 
selves from lack of repair, refuelling and 
supply depots. 

Our present defense line in the Pacific 
runs, roughly, from Alaska to Hawaii 
and thence back to the Panama Canal. 
We are feverishly rushing construction ot 
huge air stations at Sitka, Kodiak Island 
and Dutch Harbor on the Alaskan Penin- 
sula. 

Therecan be berthed there a complement 
of cruisers, destroyers and submarines. 


AMERICA. 
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Towa. William, Cardinal O’Connell, dean 
of the Roman Catholic Hierarchy in the 
United States, at that service made a 
stirring plea for peace and paid a trib- 
ute to the men of the last war. “Men 
of the Legion,” he said, “you have a 
right to be heard. In God’s name speak 
out. The country will listen and respect 
what you say. In God’s name banish 
war hysteria and all other hysteria.” 
On Sunday afternoon in the shadow 
of Old North Church, Revolutionary 
War beacon belfry hallowed in history, 
Legionnaires in great throngs gathered 
with Boston citizens to dedicate an 
equestrian statue of Paul Revere. It 
was in keeping with the theme motif of 
the Convention and gave to the dedi- 
catory ceremony a significance that was 
decided!y national. There were present 
men and women who came from distant 
parts of the United States. Now they 


When completed and equipped, they will 
be poised to deliver a flanking attack on 
any fleet coming this way. New sites 
along the Canadian coastline, from 
Vancouver northward, will reinforce the 
Alaskan units. Already a naval patrol 
constantly covers the lanes between 
Anchorage and Pearl Harbor. 

In the Central Pacific at Hawaii, the 
main base of the United States Fleet, is 
one of the world’s strongest naval centers. 
Recent appropriations have been made 
to strengthen land fortifications, enlarge 
its repair facilities and, generally, to make 
it as impregnable as nature and man can 
combine to do. Its location, together with 
the Alaskan bases, enables our forces to 
stage a “‘squeeze”’ against any foe moving 
against us in the waters lying between 
Pearl and Dutch Harbors. 

Washington has buzzed with rumors 
that this country might try to obtain 
minor bases on one of the small islands 
west of the Panama Canal—Cocos, 
owned by Costa Rica, Clipperton, owned 
by France, the Galapagos, the property 
of Ecuador. The first two are entirely un- 
suited for the purpose; Cocos is only a 
high rock, and Clipperton only an atoll. 

The Galapagos Archipelago, which 
consists of several hundred islands of 
volcanic origin, might provide warning 
outposts where planes and subs could 
maintain vigil over the western entrance 
to the Canal. It is likely that some day 
they wiil be included in the amazing 
chain of forts reaching from Newfound- 
land to South America to Hawaii and 
Alaska that are designed for one purpose 
alone—to keep the United States safe for 
the United States! 


had opportunity to pay honor 
to the Boston patriot at his 
own home. 

Modeled more than fifty- 
five years ago by Cyrus 
Dallin, a young man of 22 
just from his native Utah, 
the statue was selected as 
prize winner. Then came a 
hitch and it was only within the past 
year that the statue was cast in bronze. 
Said Mayor Maurice J. Tobin in his 
speech at the dedication: “We right a 
wrong in accepting the result of Dallin’s 
work now and hope that his patience is 
rewarded in the realization of his cher- 
ished ambition.” Past National Com- 
mander Daniel J. Doherty spoke for the 
Legion at the ceremonies. The statue 
was unveiled by nine-year-old Paul Re- 
vere, Jr., of Canton, Massachusetts, a 
great-great-great-grandson of the hero. 

Ten years ago when the first National 
Convention was held in Boston one of 
the events scheduled for the first time 
was a great patriotic-religious meeting 
held on the Sunday evening preceding 
the opening of the Convention. Each 
year since that inaugural gathering the 
Legion has paused on Sunday evening 
to pay reverent (Continued on page 46) 
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(Continued from page 44) 
tribute to the honored dead, and to hear 
distinguished leaders in spiritual and 
civil life strike the keynote of the gath- 
ering. More than thirty thousand Legion- 
naires and friends came together at the 
Hatch Memorial Shell on the Charles 
River Esplanade on Sunday evening to 
pay their solemn homage and to re- 
consecrate themselves to the service of 
God and country. This patriotic-religious 
service was one of the highlights of the 
Boston meeting. It was arranged under 
the direction of Chairman 
Francis J. Good, who had 
as his Honorary Chairmen 
Cardinal O’Connell, Right 
Rev. Henry Knox Sherrill, 
Protestant Episcopal Bishop 
of Massachusetts, and Rabbi 
Samuel J. Abrams. 

Massed in the open, with 
the stars peeping dimly 
through an overcast sky, 
and with the great bandshell 
as a stage and background, 
the vast crowd was held 
almost spell-bound through 
a program lasting more than 
two hours. The physical ef- 
fect was heightened by the 
lights twinkling across the river and the 
soft breeze, light as a summer zephyr, 
that lightly brushed across the field. 
The keynote of the entire gathering was 
struck by Archbishop Francis J. Spell- 
man of New York, Chaplain-General, 
United States Army and Navy, who 
pleaded for peace “but not a peace 
whose dilemmatic definition is slavery 
or death.” 

“It would be worse than folly if we 
did not proceed to build about ourselves 
a strong defense that would discourage 
any possible effort that might be made 
against us,” the Archbishop continued. 
“We can no longer afford to be moles 
who cannot see, or ostriches who will 
not see; for some solemn agreements 
are no longer sacred, and vices have 
become virtues, and truth a synonym 
of falsehood.” 

Governor Leverett Saltonstall said 
that there was no common language 
spoken by might and right and that 
though “we may be the last country in 
the world which remains free, democ- 
racy will live so long as we believe in 
the dignity of every man, and so long 
as we labor to make its blessings avail- 
able to all.” It was at this great open 
air gathering that Boston’s youthful 
Mayor, Honorable Maurice J. Tobin, in 
a gracious address delivered the formal 
welcome to the visitors within the city’s 
gates. National Commander Kelly, in 
the course of his address, declared that 
“the baptisms of misery, the armed 
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scourges which have descended as a 
plague of human locusts upon the race 
of mankind are directly attributable to 
the godlessness which has become a mat- 
ter of policy on the part of the leaders 
of totalitarian lands.” 

Also participating in the service was 
National Chaplain Patrick N. McDer- 
mott, who delivered the invocation and 
Department Chaplain (Massachusetts) 
William A. Viscounte. Miss Lucille 
Manners, whose golden voice is a favor- 
ite of many radio programs, sang sev- 
eral selections. Five national 
champion units had a part 
in the service—the Syracuse 
(New York) Legion Glee 
Club; Monahan Post Band 
of Sioux City, Iowa; Har- 
vey Seeds Post Color Guard 
of Miami, Florida; Newton 
(Massachusetts) Post Rifle 
Drill Team, and Doremus 
Post Drum and Bugle Corps 
of Hackensack, New Jersey. 

Far apart from the fun- 
making antics in the streets, 
the leaders of the Legion, 
including the 1,451 elected 
delegates—who comprise 
the actual working body— 
settled down in the spacious Boston 
Arena on Monday morning to the real 
business of the convention. The national 
champion Monahan Band, pride of 
Sioux City, Iowa, played while the dele- 
gates found their seats and the galleries 
filled—you know, the Iowa “Corn 
Song,” and “God Bless America” among 
the several selections. The great arena 
filled slowly; confusion and bustle in 
the aisles; impromptu reunions in all 
parts of the building, and greetings and 
good fellowship. It was exactly 10:12— 
just an hour and twelve minutes behind 
schedule—when National Commander 
Kelly rapped smartly on the Liberty 
Bell, a carry-over from the Philadelphia 
Convention of 1926, and called the con- 
vention to order. 

More confusion, but as order settled 
over the great throng National Chaplain 
Patrick N. McDermott offered the in- 
vocation, followed by a trumpeter who 
sounded “To The Colors” while the na- 
tional colors were advanced to the stage. 
Miss Lucille Manners, official conven- 
tion soloist, sang “The Star Spangled 
Banner.” The opening exercises having 
been concluded the Legionnaires and 
friends then listened to a number of 
speakers who really made them feel that 
Boston and the Commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts wanted them to feel at home. 

Legionnaire Leverett Saltonstall, who 
in his official capacity is his excellency 
the Governor of Massachusetts; spoke 
for the Commonwealth and the warmth 





of his words found ready response. He 
reminded the convention that, last year, 
when he appeared before the convention 
at Chicago he expressed the hope that 
this meeting would be held in Massachu- 
setts and not at the grim west wall in 
Europe. “I know that you are stirred 
by the terrible events which have shaken 
the world,” he said, “and are alert to 
meet the challenge of the uncertain days 
ahead. You come here in the spirit of 
our Convention slogan this year—Paul 
Revere Rides Again! You come deter- 
mined to keep the heritage of liberty 
which the Minute Men and our own 
comrades have bequeathed us.” 

Speaking for the City of Boston, 
Mayor Maurice J. Tobin said, “Ten 
years ago you came to our city. You 
won our hearts. We wanted you back 
again.” Then he continued, “You need 
no reminders of the duty that faces all 
of us, a duty to be shared by all in 
some equal fashion. Your voices have 
been raised when all else were silent. 
You have acted, while others sat in un- 
believing bewilderment. You have re- 
peatedly warned, and there was only a 
mild response. But if the country had 
listened to repeated calls for national 
defense we would today be in a very 
much better position to meet any even- 
tuality.” 

Glenwood J. Sherrard, President of 
the Convention Corporation, to whose 
untiring labors and organizing ability 
much of the credit for pre-convention 
preparation must be given, spoke on be- 
half of the official group which he 
headed. “In preparing and arranging for 
this convention,” he said, “we have for 
over a year been constantly assisted by 
the unselfish and unceasing efforts of 
many hundreds of Boston’s leading offi- 
cials, business men and citizens. To 
them, and to the chairmen and members 
of our own convention committees who 
worked tirelessly and enthusiastically 
are due my sincere thanks. It is our 
hope that you will thoroughly enjoy 
yourselves, and that you will soon again 
grant to us the proud privilege of wel- 
coming you.” As an echo of this ex- 
pression, word of mouth gossip spread 
around Boston just after the adjourn- 
ment—and even got into the news col- 
umns—that Boston had enjoyed the 
Convention so much an invitation for 
1945 would be given. Mill Valley, Cali- 
fornia, renews its invitation for 1975. 

Last of the welcoming addresses was 
delivered by Thomas Quinn, retiring 
Commander of the Department of Mas- 
sachusetts, who reviewed the history of 
the city, then, paraphrasing Daniel Web- 
ster, gave the full measure of welcome: 
“Massachusetts, here it is! Enjoy it to 
your heart’s content!” 
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Past National Commander Ray Mur- 
phy of Iowa responded to the addresses 
of welcome in his happy and feiicitous 
manner, but through his address ran a 
thread that sounded the keynote of the 
business session that followed. “The 
people of America are looking to this 
gathering for forthright expression on 
conditions, domestic and foreign, that 
in the judgment of this convention con- 
cern the present and future of this 
nation,” he reminded the Convention 
audience. 

“The American Legion meets in all 
solemnity, highly resolved that out of 
its deliberations will come a program 
of thought and action that will meet the 
needs of these perilous times; that will 
merit the support of every true Ameri- 
can. 

J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, in an 
address asked the Legion to help save 
the country from the Fifth Columnists 
and from Americans who get hysterical 
in times like these. There will be no 
witch-hunt and no vigilante, Mr. Hoover 
assured the Convention, but members 
of The American Legion will have a def- 
inite task in fighting subversive groups 
in this country in coéperation with the 
FBI. 

“Action is necessary,” Mr. Hoover 
said, “to prevent the bloodstream of 
America from contamination, There can 
be no procrastination. That this situa- 
tion exists is no reflection upon the sin- 
cerity of the American people, but it 
does demand that we think straight and 
seek the truth. In this, The American 
Legion has set the pace. The necessity 
for its program, scorned and ridiculed 
by the Communists and their fellow- 
travelers, has been thoroughly estab- 
lished.” 

Immediately after Mr. Hoover had 
finished speaking and had taken his seat 


on the stage, he was handed a message. | 
Then, a moment later, National Com- | 


mander Kelly brought the Convention 
up with a start with the announcement 
that Mr. Hoover had been called back 
to duty by an explosion at the arsenal 
at Dover, New Jersey, and that Judge 
Robert P. Patterson, Assistant Secretary 
of War and a Legionnaire, who was 
scheduled to address the convention 
later, had also been recalled with te 
FBI chief. 

President Roosevelt, in his message 
to the Convention, lauded the twenty- 
one years of the Legion’s devotion to 
good citizenship and the strength of the 
nation, The message was read by Na- 
tional Commander Kelly and said in 
part: “During all these years since the 
Legion emerged from the World War 
it has earnestly devoted itself to pro- 
moting our national interests. It has 
consisently fostered good government, 
good citizenship and national unity. 
Surely these spiritual resources, whose 
continuance and growth the Legion 
has so ably (Continued on page 48) 
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(Continued from page 47) 
advocated, are imperative factors in 
the strength and peace of our nation. 
We now find abroad serious conflict be- 
tween those who wish for peace and free 
government and those who wish to de- 
stroy it. That test of strength has 
gathered force and, whether we like it 
or not, today it constitutes a threat 
against the peace of the entire world. We 
all hold dear our American way of life 
with our individual and national free- 
dom. We must protect it against any 
form of aggression which may endanger 
it. So it is with great satisfaction that 
I view the Legion’s interest in the advo- 
cacy of strengthening our national de- 
fenses.” 

During the year a Legionnaire serves 
as National Commander he is a man 
without a home. Rarely does he have 
opportunity to enjoy the comfort of his 
own fireside (yes, there are a lot of 
them left; apartments dwellers and 
others in top brackets have radiators and 
steam heat), but when he does it is a 
red letter day in the family annals. 
National Commander Kelly, with a 
round hundred thousand miles of travel 
in Legion service between the Chicago 
and Boston Conventions, was one of 
those who knew no home life during his 
term. Being a right human sort of a 
fellow (and very much of a family man) 
he brought the Convention up cheering 
when he announced that, as he had had 
little chance to see his wife and children 
during the year, he had called a family 
caucus to be held on the stage. Then he 
introduced Mrs. Kelly—the charming 
Nora, beloved of the Legion—and his 
six children—Raymond, Jr., 20, a stu- 
dent at Notre Dame; Winifred, 19, now 
at Mundelein College; Eagle Scout 
Jimmy, 14; Nora Marie, 11; Gerald, 9, 
and Sharon, 7. 

Following the custom of many years, 
J. Monroe Johnson, of South Carolina, 
presented a medallion to Mayor Edward 
J. Kelly commemorating the twenty- 
first National Convention held in Chi- 
cage in 1939, Chicago has been host to 
two national meets, just six years apart, 
but the genial Mayor—whom the Legion 
has found a perfect host—put in a word 
for a return engagement. “Chicago says: 
Please come back soon,” said Mayor 
Kelly in concluding his address. 

Greetings from Mrs. William H. Cor- 
with, National President of The Amer- 
ican Legion Auxiliary; Edward A. Mul- 
rooney, Chef de Chemin de Fer, Forty 
and Eight; the introduction of a number 
of distinguished guests; the official re- 
port of National Commander Kelly; 


and the routine reports of the Commit- 
tees on Credentials, Permanent Organ- 
ization and Rules, were features of the 
morning session, which was concluded 
with an address by H. W. Prentis, Jr., 
President of the National 
Association of Manufac- 

turers. 

Mr. Prentis gave the Con- 
vention a business man’s 
point of view in the pres- 
ent national emergency. He 
made the point that the 
defense program calls for 
individual sacrifice and that 
the defense steps already 
taken inevitably mean a 
lower standard of living in 
this country. He said the 
greatest potential menace to 
American freedom today is 
“creeping collectivism.” It 
has been doing its deadly 
work now for fifty years or 
more in church, school, col- 
lege and government. If 
creeping collectivism is not 
scon sterilized by the development of 
informed public opinion it will destroy 
public enterprise with the resultant col- 
lapse of individual freedom.” 

Mr. Prentis urged that the National 
Defense Advisory Commission “be 
granted whatever authority it needs to 
standardize specifications to codrdinate 
the work of all bureatis or divisions re- 
lated to national defense; to eliminate 
all bureaucratic exchange of formalities, 
and by pulling together all the agencies 
that belong together do the over-all plan- 
ning that will speed up procurement and 
production.” 

Monday night, Boston saw the great- 
est parade ever staged by the Forty ’n’ 
Eight, a magnificent spectacle that set 
the first of the new parade records for 
the city. A night parade with red fire 
and all the trimmings—too bad some 
parts of it were completely overwhelmed 
by spectators who crushed in from the 
sidelines. And that, be it known to all 
and sundry, was the only time during 
the five days that the crowd got out of 
hand. Policing was perfect, and the 
spectators all that could be desired in 
number and enthusiasm—but they got 
too enthusiastice for the comfort and 
well being of the paraders. The style 
of Forty and Eight box cars has not 
changed since Boston last saw the spark 
plugs of the Legion on parade, but this 
time there were more of them, bigger 
and better, and hundreds of other mirth- 
provoking creations not on display ten 
years ago. The Forty and Eight, with its 


tops in membership and its high per- 
centage of total number of members in 
attendance at Boston, did itself proud. 

The grand finals of the drum and 
bugle corps and band contests at Har- 
vard Stadium held 25,000 entranced by 
the fine musical rendition of the various 
units in competition and by the glitter. 
ing, gorgeous pageant unrolled when the 
best of the Legion’s musical units met 
to fight out a national championship. 
And what a show it was, with Common- 
wealth Edison Post Drum and Bugle 

Corps, of Chicago, staging 
a comeback to recapture 
the national championship 
in their class, after a few 
years on the losing side. The 
full list of winners will be 
found in another section of 
this report. Monahan Post 
Band of Sioux City, Iowa, 
successfully defended _ its 
place as the Legion’s No. 1 
Band. 

Although not a part of 
the official meeting, the din- 
ner given by the National 
Commander on the evening 
of the first day of the Con- 
vention has come to be 
looked upon as one of the 
most important of the out- 
of-convention-hall _gather- 
ings. National Commander 

Kelly’s dinner given at the Statler Hotel 
on Monday night was no exception. At- 
tendance was limited to the capacity of 
the Hotel Statler ballroom and its annex, 
and yet there were hundreds who could 
not be cared for. The principal speaker 
at this dinner meeting was William S. 
Knudsen—the Danish immigrant boy 
who rose to power with the General 
Motors Corporation and who recenttly 
became a “nothing-a-year man” in 
charge of production for the Army and 
Navy. He spoke in a low voice without 
dramatics or oratory, and at one time 
departed from his prepared speech to 
give warning to the Legion that the final 
results of the defense program should 
not be expected too quickly. He saw 
two “tight squeezes” in this nation’s 
lack of skilled labor and shortage of 
precision tools. 

Addressing an audience that included 
many Governors, Mayors of several of 
the nation’s most important cities, Past 
National Commanders, and men inter- 
nationally known for achievement in 
their own special fields, Mr. Knudsen 
urged the members of the Legion to 
“work in your home and among your 
friends to back up the boys in the field. 
We will have to wait a while for heavy 
equipment which requires the tooling 
process. We will have some heavy 
equipment, but not enough. We will 
have training planes, but not enough, 
but we will have enough to train our 
young men. The men coming in now to 
be trained for defense will have prac- 
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tically the same things to go through 
that you gentlemen underwent when you 
were called up for service.” 

The Legion on parade! All day Tues- 
day from nine o’clock in the morning 
until nine-fifteen at night the Legion 
hosts marched over a parade route two 
and one-half miles in length. Twelve 
hours and fifteen minutes.of marching, 
bands playing, drums rolling, bugles 
blaring, while a crowd conservatively 
estimated by the Police Department at 
two millions at a setting—reaching a 
maximum of three millions altogether, 
saw all or part of the great patriotic 
spectacle—stood on the sidelines, many 
crushed up against buildings so tightly 
that they could not move. Boston saw 
a nine-hour parade in 1930—in piping 
times of peace, and it took it in its 
stride. 

The march of the Legionnaire hosts 
in 1940 was a revelation in a setting 
hallowed by centuries-old memories of 
independence of spirit and struggle for 
freedom. Nowhere in all our nation are 
s0 many patriotic shrines so closely 
huddled together, and nowhere could 
there be a more fitting demonstration of 
the power and might of patriotic Amer- 
ica. The Boston newspapers—orchids to 
all of them for their handling of the 
convention news—were as one in the 
statement that the Legion parade set a 
new record. 

Loud was the praise accorded Police 


Commissioner Joseph F. Timilty and the 
Boston Police force, now justly entitled 
to the title of “finest.” Though facing 
the toughest assignment ever given them 
in handling a peaceful and peaceable 
crowd—and there were members of the 
force who could recall other great crowds 
such as the welcome home of the Yankee 
Division after winning fame on the fields 
of France, the reception given Woodrow 
Wilson and Al Smith, the Legion affair 
of 1930, and dozens of others—Boston’s 
civil police force handled the situation 
without fuss and feathers and main- 
tained perfect order. The Legion’s Serv- 
ice Committee composed of twelve hun- 
dred picked men worked indefatigably 
with the regular force and received the 
highest compliments for its most effec- 
tive service. 

But the parade itself was the high- 
light. Organized under the direction of 
Major General Woodruff and an Army 
staff, everything was complete down to 
the last shoe lace. National Commander 
Kelly, who can be quoted as an author- 
ity on parades, said as he retired from 
the reviewing stand, tired and worn out 
with more than twelve hours of the re- 
view: “It was a tremendous and spon- 
taneous outburst of patriotic spirit on 
the part of Legionnaires and spectators 
alike.” That was the spirit that put the 
snap into the feet of the marchers and 
the sparkle into the eyes of the watchers. 

“Tt was not The American Legion 
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marching alone,” he continued. “It was 
the soul of al! America expressing itself 
in the symbolic language of deathless 
devotion to the ideals of liberty. Every 
tramp of thousands of feet, every bugle 
note of war-time melody and every flut- 
ter of Old Glory proclaimed to all the 
world that the men and women of Amer- 
ica were reconsecrating themselves to- 
day to the defense of God and country 
to the last red drop of blood in their 
veins.” 


T WAS a tired and weary group of 

delegates that struggled into Sym- 
phony Hall for the business session of 
Wednesday morning. The big parade al! 
day Tuesday, reunions, dinners held by 
unit groups, committee meetings that 
lasted well into the morning had taken 


- their toll and left their mark. 


Seats filled and the hum and buzz of 
conversation increased, while from high 
points of vantage the classic statues of 
the Muses, Greek philosophers and gods 
of ancient Greece looked down upon 
these Americans who had met for seri- 
ous deliberation. 

Banners draped the classic walls— 
banners announcing the candidacy of 
nearly a dozen distinguished Legion- 
naires who aspired to lead the Legion 
during the next year. Claims of Kansas 
City and Milwaukee for the 1941 con- 
vention were blazoned on banners, and 
others offering (Continued on page 50) 
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the hospitality of Atlantic City, Pitts- 
burgh and New Orleans for the 1942 
meet. Looking ahead, San Francisco 
announced that the city by the Golden 
Gate wanted a return visit in 1943. 

Seven times national champion Mon- 
ahan Post Band filled in with a number 
of selections, then came the new na- 
tional champion Commonwealth Edison 
Drum and Bugle Corps, of Chicago, 
with its national cham- 
pion Color Guard. Na- 
tional Commander Kelly 
rapped for order at 
10:14, remarking that as 


Returning to the scene of his greatest 
triumph, young Thomas E. Haggerty, 19, 
of Rosedale, Long Island, New York, 
who on last April 15th in historic Fan- 
euil Hall, won the Legion’s top honors 
over sixty-two thousand high school 
youngsters in a national contest, thrilled 
the convention with a rousing address. 
Young Haggerty was awarded the $4,000 
oratorical prize, set up by Eddie Can- 
tor, radio and screen star, which will 





the convention was being 
held in Symphony Hall 
it should be a most har- 
monious one. 

A new era in vibrant 
codperation between or- 
ganized labor and organ- 
ized World War veterans 
for the defense of De- 
mocracy was heralded by 
William Green, President 
of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, who has 
several times addressed 
the national convocations 
of the Legion. President 
Green brought the dele- 
gates to their feet in 
a rousing demonstration 
with a speech that savored of the true 
American spirit, and bearing assurances 
that, whatever differences of opinion 
there had been in the past, the American 
Federation of Labor no longer opposed 
many of the preparedness and national 
defense measures long advocated by the 
Legion, and that the A. F. of L. will 
work whole-heartedly hand in hand with 
the Legion in a vast nation-wide effort 
to combat assertive claims of anti-demo- 
cratic groups on the home front. 

Another guest speaker at the morning 
session was Donald DuShane, of Colum- 
bus, Indiana, President of the National 
Education Association, who sharply as- 
sailed an article published in a recent 
issue of The American Legion Magazine 
entitled “Treason in the Textbooks.” 
Mr. DuShane, representing seven hun- 
dred thousand teachers, denied the con- 
clusions of the article and asserted that 
teachers have been battling against dif- 
ficulties in’ upholding.democracy. Totali- 
tarianism, he warned, as it exists today is 
the outcome of the prolonged unemploy- 
ment, the economic hopelessness, the 
perverted training and the sense of in- 
security of the great masses of adult 
youth. 

“The American Legion has given its 
support to education,” he continued. “I 
wish to assure you that this support is 
justified.” 











“The pro is out, lady. I’m only the skeleton force here!” 


put Haggerty through a medical school. 

“The American Youth Congress and 
the American Student Union are not, 
and never were, representative youth 
organizations. They are fronts for an 
illegal plot conceived in Moscow, trans- 
mitted to Earl Browder, and imported 
by him,” Haggerty declaimed. “That 
these groups are directed from the 
Kremlin is too obvious—just watch 
their similarities of policy; that these 
groups can never represent the major- 
ity of American youth is becoming more 
obvious as time goes on. When I say 
that I repudiate their leaders, their 
policies and their methods, I am joined 
by every son and daughter of the Legion. 
We are not a part of them and they are 
not a part of us; they stand for destruc- 
tion, we stand for construction; they 
stand for authoritarian government, we 
stand for American democracy; they 
stand for selfishness and cynicism, we 
stand for mutual coéperation and, above 
all, faith in America.” 

First of the committee reports to be 
heard was that of Americanism, re- 
ported by Chairman B. A. Brooks of 
Arkansas. The delegates sensed the im- 
portance of this report and gave close 
attention while the program charted 
for the next year was being read. At the 
conclusion of the reading the report was 
adopted, embracing a demand for the 


immediate deportation of Harry Bridges; 
ban of the Communist party as a foreign 
agency; closing the mails to the Com- 
munist organization, German-American 
Bund and similar anti-democratic or- 
ganizations; to outlaw all organizations 
bearing the names of foreign countries; 
to deny the use of public buildings to 
subversive groups. This principle, it 
will be remembered, was the focal 
point in the gallant fight made by the 
Department of Virginia 
Jast winter; winning their 
legislative battle only to 
have the act vetoed. 

The report also re- 
affirmed the  Legion’s 
position on restricted im- 
migration and a closer 
supervision of the activ- 
ities of aliens; the uni- 
versal fingerprinting of 
all citizens; that nat- 
uralization be denied to 
aliens who have lived in 
this country more than 
five years without filing 
an intention to become 
citizens; that a Legion 
Certificate be authorized 
for presentation to new 
citizens on Citizenship 
Day; urged legislation 
to govern the civilian use 
of the Flag and to pro- 
vide penalties for its improper use; 
commended the purge of subverts from 
the W.P.A. rolls, and disapproved for- 
eign language radio programs originating 
in the United States. These are but the 
highlights of an Americanism program 
of strength and courage which was 
given for Legion guidance during the 
year ahead. 

Second only to the race for National 
Commander, the contest for the honor 
of entertaining the 1941 National Con- 
vention waged between Kansas City and 
Milwaukee held intense interest. Mayor 
John B. Gage of Kansas City was first 
to place the claims of his city before the 
convention, and asked the Legion to 
come back to the site of the historic 
1921 meet when the allied leaders— 
Foch of France; Beatty of England; 
Pershing of the United States; Jacques 
of Belgium, and Diaz of Italy—were 
brought together for the only time after 
the conclusion of the war. Of that group 
only General Pershing is now living. 
Vilas Whaley of Wisconsin introduced 
Carl Zeidler, 32-year-old Mayor of Mi!- 
waukee, who spoke for his city (and sang 
“God Bless America.”’) Among the other 
advantages, he urged that his city had no 
microphone troubles (those in Sym- 
phony Hall had failed two or three 
times) and that Milwaukee had the low- 
est taxicab rates in America. James P. 
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Ringley, of Illinois, Chairman of the 
Convention Liaison Committee, report- 
ed on the facilities offered by each city, 
a report made after a study conducted 
at each place, and submitted, without 
recommendation, the names of both 
cities. On a roll call by Departments, 
when it was seen that Milwaukee was 
the general favorite, General E. M. 
Stayton of Kansas City, long a Missouri 
Legion wheelhorse, moved that the selec- 
tion be made unanimous. Milwaukee is 
the next convention city. The dates: Sep- 
tember 15-18, 1941. 

The concluding business of the 
Wednesday session was consideration of 
the reports of the Rehabilitation Com- 
mittee, made by Chairman William R. 
McCauley of Illinois; Committee on 
Publications, by Chairman Vilas Whaley 
of Wisconsin; Committee on Education 
of Orphans of Veterans, by Chairman A. 
C. Bergman of Ohio, and National De- 
fense, by Chairman Warren Atherton of 
California. 

The National Defense Committee’s 
report, which was adopted without de- 
bate, reaffirmed the traditional stand of 
the Legion in the matter of a strong na- 
tional defense as the best means to pre- 
serve peace, and reaffirmed the Chicago 
resolution of immediate fortification of 
ey positions. The demand for increases 
in the home defenses are in line with 
the trend of current American opinion 
and not out of line, it is believed, with 
the imperative needs of the nation. 

Breaking sharply with a long stand- 
ing policy of neutrality, the convention 
adopted a resolution calling for aid to 
the defenders of democracy. This stand 
was taken nearly twenty-four hours be- 
fore the presentation of the report of 
the Foreign Relations Committee which 
contained a similar resolution and on 
which there was sharp debate, though 
very little negative opinion. The texts of 
these two resolutions appear on page 16. 

Other high lights in the adopted na- 
tional defense program are a request 
that provision be made for a permanent 
system of universal military training; 
that the authorized strength of the 
Regular Army be increased to 475,000; 
creation of units of Legionnaires for 
possible service, classified as to adapt- 
ability, more particularly for home secu- 
rity and home service; asked legisla- 
tion making military training mandatory 
in all CCC Camps; expansion of the 
Navy and development of new strategic 
Naval bases; continued strong support 
of R.O.T.C. units for Army and Navy, 
with proper expansion; continuance of 
air program, and coérdination of the 
training programs of the Army and 
Naval Corps; speed-up of the U. S. 
Maritime Commission’s ship construc- 
tion program; urged that American citi- 
zens only be employed on Merchant 
Marine vessels; and safeguarding radio 
facilities to prevent its use by fifth 
columnists. (Continued on page 52) 
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AMERICA: 


FIRST, LAST, ALWAYS 


(Continued from page 51) 

The first sharp division of opinion 
came soon after the opening of the ses- 
sion on Thursday morning when Chair- 
man Jack Crowley of Vermont, of the 
Committee on Employment, reported 
with a recommendation that employ- 
ment again be made a major program 
of the Legion; that National Employ- 
ment Week be continued, and with sev- 
eral recommendations looking to the 
amelioration of the plight of the unem- 
ployed who are more than forty years 
old. The first part of the 
program as planned and 
submitted by the Committee 
was adopted without any 
debate. 

Chairman Crowley then 

presented the controversial 
Civil Service resolution 
which provided that the 5- 
and 10-point veterans pref- 
erence be added after the 
veteran makes a_ passing 
grade in competitive exam- 
ination, instead of the same 
points being given before 
entering the examination. 
On motion to table the 
Committee’s resolution, 
after some debate, a poll 
was taken and the resolution 
was tabled by a vote of 
889 to 520. 

Immediately after this matter had 
been disposed of, Chairman Wilbur M. 
Alter, of Colorado began to read the 
report of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. That committee had been in 
session for nearly twenty-four hours and 
reports had trickled out that there was 
a seemingly irreconcilable difference of 
opinion, and that a small group would 
present a minority report on the “aid 
to Britain” plank in the majority re- 
port. 

Oratorical fireworks popped soon after 
Chairman Alter finished his report and 
moved the adoption of the whole. Judge 
Thomas Quinn, of Natick, Massachu- 
setts, a member of the Committee, op- 
posed the concluding resolution of the 
report which demanded that the United 
States stop shipping war goods to ag- 
gressors and which urged that our coun- 
try give every codperation “consistent 
with our obligations, our security, our 
liberty and our peace” to those resist- 
ing aggression, specifically naming Great 
Britain and China. Comrade Quinn of- 
fered as an amendment a carefully 
worded statement which, in essence, 
called for a strong national defense, 
support of the Monroe Doctrine and 


neutrality—a resolution that very close- 
ly adhered to the policy of the Legion 
since 1924. He spoke in defense of his 
amendment and was followed by O. K. 
Armstrong, of Missouri, who supported 
the position taken by Judge Quinn. 

Oratorical bombs burst in air when 
Department Commander Alfred P. Kel- 
ley, of Oregon, made his way to the 
stage and was recognized by National 
Commander Kelly. “The people,” he 
shouted to the cheering delegates, “don’t 
want some mealy-mouthed stand of ap- 

peasement from us. They 
want straight-forward lead- 
ership geared to the times 
in which we now live. 
Strength, courage, idealism 
will give us peace. Weak- 
ness, fear, appeasement will 
bring us war!” 
Department Commander 
Kelley was the first of a 
long line of Legionnaires 
who supported the majority 
report presented by Chair- 
man Alter, including Jack 
Wicker of Virginia; Tom 
Miller of Nevada, and J. 
Fred Johnson of Alabama. 
Others were clamoring for 
recognition by the chair 
when the eloquent Ala- 
baman shut off further de- 
bate by a motion to table 
the amendment offered by Judge Quinn. 
On viva voce vote on the motion to table, 
the thundering chorus of “ayes” left no 
doubt as to the position of the Legion 
today. The voice of the Convention was 
equally emphatic on the question to 
adopt the resolution presented by the 
majority. (The resolution as adopted is 
printed in full on page 16.) 

“Thus vanished,” said a Boston news- 
paper, “the Legion’s policy of strict 
hands-off-foreign-affairs, a policy that 
has traditionally dominated Legion af- 
fairs for the last sixteen of its twenty- 
one years’ existence.” 

The last guest speaker was Brigadier 
General Frank T. Hines, Administrator 
of Veterans Affairs, who said that he 
was attending, in an official capacity, his 
eighteenth Legion National Convention. 
General Hines gave to the Convention 
a general report on veteran affairs as 
administered by the division of Govern- 
ment under his direction. 

Other reports were heard from Frank 
Lowe of Maine, Chairman of the Na- 
tional Coérdinating Committee; Edward 
M. Seay, of Kentucky, Chairman of 
the Committee on Internal Organiza- 
tion; Ray O. Garber of Iowa, Chairman 


of the Committee on Constitutional 
Amendments; Irving A. Jennings of 
Arizona, Chairman of the Committee on 
Legislation; Tom McCaw of Ohio, 
Chairman of the Committee on Resoly- 
tions, and Donald G. Glascoff of Michi- 
gan, Assistant National Adjutant, who 
announced the winners of national 
trophies and awards. This concluded the 
long series of reports which had devel- 
oped from the 670 resolutions presented 
to the Convention for consideration. 

It was a tense moment when National 
Commander Kelly announced that the 
next order of business was the election 
of a National Commander. Starting with 
a full field of ten candidates—Raymond 
Fields of Oklahoma; Lynn U. Stam. 
baugh of North Dakota; Milo Warner 
of Ohio; Paul G. Armstrong of Illinois: 
Warren H. Atherton of California; Jack 
Crowley of Vermont; Charles W. Crush 
of Virginia; H. Elwyn Davis of Colo- 
rado; Roane Waring of Tennessee, and 
Edward N. Scheiberling of New York 
—the contest was the keenest Legion 
leaders have seen in several years and, 
until almost the hour of balloting, it 
was freely predicted that a choice would 
not be made until after several ballots 
had been taken. 

When it became apparent early 
Thursday morning that an early choice 
could not be made and that some of 
the candidates had, as they believed, 
garnered their full voting strength with 
many votes short of a majority, they 
began to drop out one by one, either 
releasing their delegates or transferring 
their strength to another candidate. On 
the roll call for nominations Alabama 
yielded to Oklahoma, which gave Frank 
Douglas opportunity to nominate Okla- 
homa’s favorite, Raymond Fields, as 
the first in the race. Alaska yielded to 
North Dakota. Lynn Stambaugh, who 
had been one of the foremost contenders 
with a mounting roll of Departments 
backing his candidacy, made his way to 
the stage and, in a graceful and gracious 
speech, nominated Milo Warner of Ohio. 
Roane Waring, another candidate, took 
the platform to second Warner’s nomi- 
nation. Then General Leonard Wing of 
Vermont nominated Jack Crowley of 
the Green Mountain State. Department 
Commander Ed Vosseler, of New York, 
named the favorite son of the Empire 
State, Edward N. Scheiberling of Al- 


' bany. Joe McGlynn of Illinois nomi- 


nated Paul G. Armstrong, and Jack 
Wicker of Virginia gave the convention 
the name of Charles W. Crush of the 
Old Dominion. Crowley and Armstrong 
withdrew from the race before the bal- 
loting started, leaving Fields, Warner, 
Scheiberling and Crush as the remain- 
ing contestants. 

National Adjutant Frank E. Samuel 
had reached North Carolina on the roll 
call on voting for candidates and whet 
it became apparent that Milo Warner 
was the choice of the Convention, Ray- 
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mond Fields moved that his election be 
made unanimous. Charley Crush joined 
in seconding the motion before Judge Ed 
Scheiberling could make his way to the 
platform. “This is not the speech I in- 
tended to make,” said Scheiberling, 
prefacing his short speech asking that 
all further rollcall be dispensed with, 
and announcing that he would take off 
his coat and vest and work for the suc- 
cess of the administration of National 
Commander Warner. 

A thunderous chorus of “ayes” 
clinched the election of Milo Warner. 
The new Commander is the third to be 
selected from the great Buckeye State. 

While Raymond Fields, Charley 
Crush and Ed Scheiberling were speak- 
ing, the delegates became restive. Aisles 
filled with Legionnaires carrying the 
banners of their Departments, awaiting 
the signal to make a rush for the stage 
in the customary demonstration that 
hails the election of’ a new National 
Commander. Press photographers milled 
around, trying to get points of vantage, 
and flash-bulbs began to pop like bombs 
over a blacked-out city. The sergeants- 
at-arms had their work cut out in keep- 
ing the working desks clgar and to keep 
the demonstrators moving. Several min- 
utes elapsed before National Com- 
mander Kelly could restore order and 
make the official presentation of Na- 
tional Commander-elect Warner. 

Order restored, the election of the 
five National Vice Commanders was 
next in order of business. Legionnaire 
J. Fred Johnson, of Alabama, gave the 
convention the name of the candidate 
from that Department, Cliff Herzberg 
of Gadsden. Alaska yielded to Nebraska 
and Verne Tzylor nominated Jim Mc- 
Crory, the retiring Commander of 
Omaha Post. Arizona yielded to Massa- 
chusetts, Department Commander Ches- 
ter H. Grant naming Hareld P. Redden 
of Springfield, a Past Department Ad- 
jutant whose most recent and most effi- 
cient service to the Legion was as 
Executive Vice President of the Boston 
Convention Corporation. Arkansas yield- 
ed to Mississippi and Past Department 
Commander Luther Maples placed the 
name of Alcee Legendre of Louisiana 
before the Convention; California yield- 
ed to Wyoming, and Chiles P. “Cap” 
Plummer nominated E. A. Froyd of 
Torrington. The nominations were con- 
cluded when Indiana yielded to Penn- 
sylvania, whose Department Commander 
Charles S. Cook gave the convention 
the name of Edward R. Stirling, the 
Keystone State’s favorite son. Roll call 
had proceeded on to the end, with a 
number of seconding speeches; then roll 
call on voting for the six Legionnaires 
placed in nomination was taken -up. 
Herzberg, after a number of Depart- 
ments had recorded their choice, with- 
drew from the race and asked that the 
election of McCrory, Redden, Legendre, 
Froyd and (Continued on page 54) 
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(Continued from page 53) 
Stirling be then made by acclamation. 

Texas Judge Advocate, Andrew Dil- 
worth, when nominations for National 
Chaplain were called for, in a rousing 
speech gave to the Convention the name 
of Brigadier William George Gilks of 
Dallas, chief executive officer of the 
Salvation Army for the State of Texas 
and the Republic of Mexico. (Also, by 
the way, formerly of Charleston, West 
Virginia, and Past Chaplain of this 
chronicler’s home John Brawley Post.) 
The nomination of Brigadier 
Gilks met with instant approval; 
Herman Lark of Missouri gained 
recognition and moved that the 
nominee be elected unanimously. 
National Chaplain Gilks is the 
first Salvation Army officer to 
be elevated to the National 
Chaplaincy, a belated recognition 
for the World War service of 
the _“Sallies,” whose ministering 
service will always be held in 
grateful remembrance by those 
of the Legion who served on 
the front lines overseas as well 
as by those who served in camps 
at home. 

Concluding ceremonies in- 
cluded the presentation of Mrs. 
Louis J. Lemstra, newly elected 
National President of the Amer- 
ican Legion Auxiliary; presenta- 
tion of the colors to the out- 
going and incoming National 
Commanders and the presentation of 
membership cards. 

At three Pp. M. on Thursday afternoon 
the gavel banged down, after the retire- 
ment of the Colors, and another memo- 
rable American Legion National Con- 
vention passed into history. 

These Trophies and awards were an- 
nounced : 


Six Membership Trophies awarded to 
Georgia: The Hanford MacNider, the Alvin 
M. Owsley, the John G. Emery, the O. L. 
Bodenhamer, the John R. Quinn and the 
Henry L. Stevens, Jr., Trophies. Other mem- 
bership awards were: Franklin D’Olier Trophy, 
Arizona; Henry D. Lindsley Trophy, Idaho; 
General Henri Gouraud Trophy, Arkansas; 
North Carolina Trophy, Mexico. 

Howard P. Savage Trophy for championship 
team in the Legion Junior Baseball program— 
Department of North Carolina, Walter B. Hill 
Post, Albemarle. 

Louis J. Ratcliffe Trophy to runner-up in 
semi-finals of Junior Baseball—Department of 
Missouri, Aubuchon-Dennison Post, St. Louis, 
Missouri. , 

Dan Sowers Trophy for Department show- 
ing greatest percentage of increase of Junior 
Baseball teams-—Department of New Hamp- 
shire. 

Ralph T. O’Neil Education Trophy—De- 
partment of Pennsylvania. 

Paul -V. McNutt National Postal Rifle 
Match Trophy—Surface Lines Post, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


Milton J. Foreman Rifle Trophy-—Depart- 
ment of California. 

A. A. Mitten Trophy for Junior Rifle Match 
—Youngstown (Ohio) Post. 

John R. McQuigg Trophy, to winner of 50- 
meter Post team match—Nathaniel J. Owen 
Post, Gatun, Canal Zone. 

Frederick W. Galbraith Trophy for greatest 
aggregate travel-miles to convention—Depart- 
ment of California. 

Louis J. Canepa Trophy for best Sons 
of the Legion Band—Funkhouser Squadron, 
Evansville, Indiana. 

Glen R. Hillis Color Guard Trophy—Com- 
monwealth Edison Post, Chicago. 

Cleveland National Convention Trophy for 





“Who threw this budget book out of the window?” 


best Sons of the Legion Drum Corps—Greater 
Des Moines (Iowa) Corps. 

James A. Drain Community Service Trophy 
—Department of California. 

National Service Trophy for best service 
for war veterans—Department of Illinois. 

Lemuel Bolles Trophy for best Legion Band 
—Edward H. Monahan Post, Sioux City, 
Iowa; 2d, Franklin Post, Columbus, O.; 3d, 
Canton (Ohio) Post; 4th, Oconomowoc (Wis- 
consin) Post. 

Russell G. Creviston Trophy for best Drum 
Corps—Commonwealth Edison Post, Chicago; 
2d, Anderson-Dunn-Kochiss Post, Stratford, 
Conn.; 3d, East Orange (N. J.) Post; 4th, 
Henry H. Houston, 2d, Post, Germantown, Pa. 

Miami Trophy. for the best Drum Corps-— 
Commonwealth Edison Post. 

J. Guy Griffith Trophy for the best spon- 
sored-junior-drum-corps—Garfield (New Jer- 
sey) Memorial Post. 

Milton J. Foreman Trophy for Department 
doing most for boys and girls of America— 
Department of Pennsylvania. 

American Legion Chorus Contest—Syracuse 
(New York) Post. 

Frank N. Belgrano Trophy for Department 
rendering outstanding service to Boy Scouts 
of America—Department of California. 

Stephen F. Chadwick Editorial Appreciation 
Trophy for newspaper editorial appraising 
work of The American Legion—Department 
of Tennessee and Memphis Commercial-A ppeal, 
for editorial by Legionnaire Jack Carley. 

Patrick J. Hurley Army-Veteran Golf 
Trophy—Jesse Guilford, New Hampshire. 

Charles Francis Adams Navy-Veteran Golf 
Trophy—E. F. Sands, New York City. 


Department History Contest — Winner, 
Frank A. White for Indiana Department; sec- 
ond, John R. Frye for Michigan Department, 


HE Forty and Eight, holding its 
twenty-first national convention jn 
Horticultural Hall, just across the street 
from Symphony Hall, where the Legion's 
regular convention sessions were held, 
reported a great year under the guid- 
ance of Chef de Chemin de Fer Edward 
A. Mulrooney of Washington, D. C. 
The usual Monday night parade of La 
Société, covering much the same route 
as the Legion parade of the next 

day, was a conspicuous success 

until in the downtown section the 

eager crowd pressed forward and 

kept the marchers at a standstill. 


The red fire, sirens, flates, and: 


booming guns that have become 
associated with the parade of thé 
boxcar society ,were there in full 
measure, and everybody had a 
good time despite the hold-up of 
the procession. 

Ben F. Hilliard, Jr., of Den- 
ver, Colorado, was chosen Chef 
de Chemin de Fer at the closing 
session of the convention on 
Wednesday afternoon. Other of- 
ficers elected were: Sous Chefs 
de Chemin de Fer, Dr. A. H. 
Wittmann, Philadelphia; John A. 
Johnson, Brentwood, Md.; Dr. 
L. J. Kosminsky, Texarkana, 
Ark.; Oscar C. Lamp, Tucson, 
Ariz.; Harry W. Weatherill, 
Brockton, Mass.; Harry W. Jesperson, 
Lincoln, Neb.; Commissaire Intendant 
National, N. Carl Nielsen, Gig Harbor, 
Wash.; Aumonier National, Rev. Fr. 
William G. Quick, Puyallup, Wash.; His- 
torien National, Phil E. Clements, In- 
dianapolis; Gardes de la Porte National, 
Anthony J. Corcoran, Detroit, and Jack 
J. Keegan, Portland, Ore.; Drapeau Na- 
tional, Andrew W. Lull, Greensboro, N.C. 

Charles W. Ardery was again ap- 
pointed Correspondant National. Other 
appointive officers are: Avocat National, 
Frank L. Hagaman, Kansas City, Kan.; 
Conducteur National, Emil Wingad, Eau 
Claire, Wis.; Directeur of Child Wel- 
fare, Milt D. Campbell, Cincinnati; Di- 
recteur of Americanism, Fred Young, 
Merigold, Miss.; Directeur of Voiture 
Activities, Ralph Heatherington, Clarks- 
burg, W. Va. 

The following awards were announced: 


Voiture Nationale Trophy for Legion mem- 
bership activities—Grande Voiture, New York. 

Voiture Nationale Trophy to Voyageur se 
curing greatest number of Legion members— 
John S. Mara, Voiture 693, Brockton, Mass. 

Pelham St. George Bissell Trophy for 
Legion membership activity—Grande Voiture 
of District of Columbia. 

John P. Conmy Trophy for Voyageur mem- 
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bership increase—Grande Voiture, Maryland. 

E. Snapper Ingram Trophy for Voyageur 
membership increase for Voitures over 1,000-— 
Grande Voiture of lowa. 

Edward A. Mulrooney Trophy for Voyageur 
membership increase for Grande Voitures over 
2,000—Grand Voiture of Pennsylvania. 

Charles A. Mills Trophy for Legion ac- 
tivities—Voiture 71, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Merritt Jones Cooper Trophy for American- 
ism activities—Grande Voiture of Delaware. 

Charles Walker Ardery, Jr., Trophy for 
Child Welfare activities—Grande Voiture of 
Georgia. 

Robert John Murphy Trophy for Forty and 
Eight American Legion Ritual teams—Voiture 
102, Detroit. 


Winner of the Promenade National 





Band Contest was the group represent- 
ing the Voiture of Dayton, Ohio, with 
the band from Amarillo, Tex., second 
and Oil City, Pa., third. In the bugle 
corps contest St. Paul, Minn., was first, 
Newport News, Va., second, and New 
Bedford, Mass., third. The most unique 
feature group prize went to Salt Lake 
City, with Providence, R. I., second, 
and Bluefield, W. Va., third. Washing- 
ton, D. C., was adjudged the best 
marching unit in the parade, and De- 
troit had the best boxcar, with Battle 
Creek Mich., the runner-up. The prize 
for the boxcar traveling the greatest 
distance went to Ashland, Ky. 
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(Continued from page 24) 
Mrs. Albert Greenlaw, National Chap- 
Jain. 

Official business, with the exception 
of adjourned convention committee 
meetings, was suspended on Tuesday so 
that the thousands of Auxiliaries, includ- 
ing the delegates, might enjoy the an- 
nual pageant of the Legion. Mrs. Cor- 
with shared the reviewing stand with 
National Commander Ray Kelly. 

After opening ceremonies, the second 
session of the convention on Wednes- 
day received, discussed and approved in 
prompt succession the reports of addi- 
tional committees. Mrs. F. W. Bartling, 
Chairman of the Education of Orphans 
of Veterans Committee, reported greatly 
stimulated interest in the problem of 
obtaining scholarships for these children 
through furthering state legislation. A 
total of 831 scholarships were used dur- 
ing the past year, she said. 

Through the appointment of chair- 
men in all but eight Departments, 
through the use of the radio and the 
press, through conferences and meetings 
held, the Auxiliary assisted greatly in 
the Legion’s Employment program, ac- 
cording to the report of the Chairman 
of the Employment Committee, Mrs. 
Frank E. Mathers. Notwithstanding the 
increase in jobs because of the present 
national defense program, Mrs. Mathers 
urged that the Units’ and Departments’ 
activities continue. 

Mrs. P. I. Dixon, Chairman of the 
Americanism Committee, submitted a 
comprehensive report covering the wide- 
Spread program that has been adopted 
and furthered by the Auxiliary. Patriotic 
education and teaching the lessons of 
patriotism to the citizens of today and 
of tomorrow have been emphasized. By 
means of conferences held, by full co- 
Operation with the schools, particularly 
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in the distribution of 1,323 American 
Legion Schools Awards for work in 
Americanism, by the establishment of 
Girls’ States by eleven Departments, by 
counteracting the attempted efforts of 
subversive groups, the year’s accom- 
plishments have been brought about. 

Community Service encompasses a 
vast variety of activities, including 
health, safety, disaster relief, beautifica- 
tion and motion picture betterment, and 
in her report to the convention, Mrs. 
George W. Vensel, Chairman, reported 
great progress. A “clean-up, straighten- 
up, paint-up campaign,” stressed during 
the past year produced reports of re- 
markable success. The library extension 
work was developed to include CCC 
camps, and upon recommendation of 
the committee, this activity was adopted 
as part of the national program. 

The National President’s call for 
nominations for the office of National 
President of the Auxiliary for the en- 
suing year generally causes a stir of 
excitement, and drama was not lacking. 
Mrs. J. Allison Hardy who had been 
considered as one of the candidates for 
that office announced her withdrawal 
before her name was placed in nomina- 
tion. Mrs. Vaun Scott Seybert, on the 
roll call for nominations, offered the 
name of Mrs. Louis J. Lemstra of Clin- 
ton, Indiana, the nomination being sec- 
onded by thirty-two Departments as the 
roll call continued to its end. No other 
candidates were placed in nomination. 

The names of the women nominated 
for National Vice-Presidents of the five 
Divisions were then presented to the 
convention by the retiring National 
Vice-Presidents. The nominees, whose 
selection at the respective Divisional 
Caucuses is equivalent to election by 
the convention-at-large, were: Mrs. 
George Burton, (Continued on page 56) 
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(Continued from page 55) 
Louisville, Kentucky, for the Southern 
Division; Mrs. Roy L. Cook, Albuquer- 
que, New Mexico, Western; Mrs. Har- 
old Diers, Omaha, Nebraska, North- 
western; Mrs. Eben P. Keen, Hones- 
dale, Pennsylvania, Eastern, and Mrs. 
R. Elton Warman, Morgantown, West 
Virginia, Central. 

The report of the Finance Committee, 
submitted by Mrs. W. Harvey Stegman, 
its Chairman, commended the business- 
like manner in which the financial af- 
fairs of the Auxiliary are con- 
ducted by the National Headquar- 
ters’ staff. The all-encompassing 
work of the Child Welfare Com- 
mittee, as shown in the report sub- 
mitted by Mrs. A. H. Hoffman, 
Chairman, included Auxiliary aid 
not only to 378,621 children of 
veterans but also to more than 
75,000 children not known to be 
of veterans’ families. The Legion, 
the Auxiliary, the 40 and 8 and 
the 8 and 40 expended in all more 
than two and a half-million dollars 
in giving this aid, in addition to 
obtaining more than two million 
dollars from outside resources. A 
recommendation was made that 
all Departments establish codrdi- 
nated committees of the Legion, 
the Auxiliary and their two sub- 
sidiary bodies, to insure continued 
success of the program and to 
prevent duplication of effort. 

Mrs. Mark W. Murrill, Chair- 
man, in her report for the National 
Defense Committee sums up the 
long efforts of the Auxiliary and its par- 
ent organization in this wise: “Out of 
this meeting of those who from the ex- 
perience of war know the value of peace 
will come mandates pledged to the ac- 
complishment of that end, for ‘if we 
desire peace—it must be known that we 
are at all times ready for war.’ ” In ac- 
cordance with established custom, the 
Auxiliary endorsed fully the actions 
taken by The American Legion National 
Convention on the problem of national 
defense, as well as its program for legis- 
lative measures. The report of the Legis- 
lative Committee was presented to the 
Auxiliary convention by its Chairman, 
Mrs. Andrew H. Lawo. 

Based on the premise that economic 
security as well as defense work is a 
vital part of the national defense pro- 
gram, a recommendation that preference 
in buying be given to materials made 
and grown in the United States, but 
without the “hysterical ill-feeling inci- 
dent to a boycott,” was adopted. An- 
other approved recommendation was 


that the Government make full dis- 
closure from time to time of the state 
of national defense, except where mili- 
tary and naval secrets would be in- 
volved. 

Increased interest in the Auxiliary’s 
official publication National News was 
reported by Mrs. James J. Bromley, 
Chairman of the Publication Committee, 
and recommendations were made that 
more support be given to Department 
National News Chairmen so that they 
may assist in placing the publication in 


“I’m sorry, Mrs. Fortesque—I’m right-handed!” 


the hands of more members. Among 
musical activities engaged in by the 
Auxiliary, according to the report of 
Mrs. Leslie E. Taylor, Chairman of the 
Music Committee, were the assembling 
and distribution of song sheets to Units 
by several Departments, the purchase 
of pianos for Veterans’ Facilities, musi- 
cal programs planned for veterans’ hos- 
pitals and a growing interest being 
manifested by Junior groups. Mrs. Tay- 
lor announced the winners in the na- 
tional music contest in Boston as 
follows: Glee Clubs, East Side Unit, St. 
Paul, Minnesota; Quartettes, Boyce 
Houser Unit, Keyser, West Virginia; 
Trios, Shamokin (Pennsylvania) Unit. 
During pauses in the consideration of 
convention business, the delegates were 
entertained by various musical groups. 

Princess Alexandra Kropotkin, for- 
merly of Russia, made a stirring address 
on the subject, “The Rebirth of Democ- 
racy.” During this session, representa- 
tives of a great number of patriotic 
organizations were introduced to extend 


greetings to the Auxiliary convention. 

In her report as Chairman of the 
Membership Committee, Mrs. James B. 
Casey, Jr., could proudly report that the 
Auxiliary had topped a _ half-million 
membership and that all but four of 
the Departments had exceeded the 
quotas assigned to them. The Depart- 
ments of Hawaii and Georgia carried 
away top honors and each won several 
of the membership trophies, while other 
Departments were rewarded with others 
of the numerous cups that are in com- 
petition. On January Ist of this year, 
more than 357,000 members had already 
been enroled for 1940. 

The Eight and Forty, the subsidiary 
organization of the Auxiliary, whose 
sunny side is well offset with its rapidly- 
developing program of child welfare, 
presented its report to the convention 
through its Le Chapeau National, 
Mrs. Ellen Louise Warren. The 
special program assigned to the 
organization, “Prevention of Pri- 
mary Type Tuberculosis,” has 
been carried forward effectively, 
Mrs. Warren said, in codperation 
with the National Tuberculosis 
Association. Work in connection 
with the Carol Marks Memorial in 
the San Francisco Children’s Hos- 
pital and with the more-recently 
established Eight and _ Forty 
Health Center in Tucson, Arizona, 
is continuing. In addition, a con- 
tribution of a thousand dollars 
was made to the Legion’s Child 
Welfare Division, and a scholar- 
ship project for veterans’ orphans 
has been furthered. 

Officers of the Eight and Forty 
elected at its annual Pouvoir 
meeting for the ensuing year are: 
Mrs. Alice Gill, San Francisco, 
California, Le Chapeau National; 
Mrs. Pauline Rairdon, Indianapo- 
lis, Indiana, La Secretaire-Cassiere 
Nationale (re-elected); Mrs. Daisy 
Whitehead, Tampa, Florida, Archivist; 
Mrs. Gertrude McGrath, Centerville, 
Massachusetts, Chaplain. The five new 
Divisional Demi-Chapeaux are: Mrs. 
May F. Todd, Pennsylvania, Eastern 
Division; Mrs. Mary Hunnecutt, Okla- 
homa, Southern; Mrs. Bernice Crum, 
Kansas, Central; Mrs. Bessie Cooper, 
California, Western, and Mrs. Ethel 
Weber, Nebraska, Northwestern. 

Presentation of the Auxiliary’s an- 
nual National Radio Award was made 
by Mrs. A. A. Pantellis, to Robert A. 
Lewis, representing Standard Brands, In- 
corporated, sponsor of the program, 
“One Man’s Family.” As Chairman of 
the Radio Committee, Mrs. Pantellis 
reported great progress of the Auxiliary 
in the radio field, it having been given 
the facilities of over five hundred broad- 
casting stations throughout the United 
States during the past year. She recom- 
mended that in view of the generosity 
of the radio stations, more letters and 
cards of appreciation be sent by mem- 
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bers to those stations from which ema- 
nate Auxiliary programs. 

As a stirring climax to the day’s ses- 
sion, Thomas E. Haggerty of Rosedale, 
New York, a nineteen-year-old lad who 
won the Legion’s oratorical contest, told 
the assembled women that America’s 
youth are eager to shoulder responsi- 
bility for the preservation of democracy, 
attacked subversive youth groups and 
repudiated them as spokesmen for our 
rising generation. 

Convention business cares were for- 
gotten when on Wednesday night, the 
grand ballroom of the Statler Hotel was 
filled to capacity with Auxiliary women 
and many distinguished guests from the 
Legion and from their States, for the 
“States Dinner,” the outstanding social 
event of every National Convention. As 
the guests are seated by State groups, 
here was an opportunity to meet those 
friends whom otherwise you probably 
would never find in the rush and hubbub 
of a national conventien city. Seated 
with Mrs. Corwith, who presided as 
hostess, were all of the Past National 
Presidents, the Past National Com- 
manders, Governor Saltonstall of Massa- 
chusetts, Mayor Tobin of Boston and 
other notables. The no-speech rule was 
strictly observed and, instead, entertain- 
ment was lavishly furnished by stage 
and radio stars. 

Reports of those Committees which 
had not yet been heard, were presented 
to the convention, after the ceremonies 
opening the last session. The convention 
approved an amendment to the National 
Constitution and By-Laws, which had 
been presented at the first business ses- 
sion by Miss Marie Koch, Chairman of 
that Committee, specifying that the Na- 
tional Executive Committeewoman of 
each Department must be a member 
also of the Department Executive Com- 
mittee. Mrs. Harry I. Smith, Chairman 
of the Junior Activities Committee, re- 
ported that more than 
3,000 Junior groups had 
been organized by adults, 
and were holding their 
own meetings and carry- 
ing forward the regular 
Auxiliary program. Junior 
work in the Poppy sale 
possibly exceeded that of 
the adult members, Mrs. 
Smith added, and their 
widespread program activ- 
ities overshadowed in in- 
stances that of the Aux- 
iliary itself. 

Mrs. Louis J. Lemstra, 
Chairman of the Rehabili- 
tation Committee, brought 
before the convention an 
Inspiring report of the in- 
creased aid that had been 
given to disabled veterans 
and their families by- the 
Auxiliary. More than 116,- 
000 veterans had been as- 
sisted, total expenditures 
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had exceeded $597,000, in addition to 
$231,995.59 expended on the special 
Christmas program. Through the an- 
nual ten-cents per capita contributions 
of members $45,599.40 had been raised, 
of which amount the usual $25,000 will 
again be allocated to the rehabilitation 
service of The American Legion. Through 
occupational therapy sales, disabled vet- 
erans had realized over $38,000. 

Newspapers, the radio, posters, films 
and speakers were all successfully used 
in publicizing the 1940 sale of poppies, 
according to the report of Mrs. George 
F. Bamford, Chairman of the Poppy 
Committee. Over eleven million poppies, 
in addition to wreaths and sprays, were 
made by disabled veterans in fifty-eight 
hospitals and workshops under Legion 
and Auxiliary supervision. In the annual 
Poppy Poster contest, the winners were: 
Class one, elementary schools: Joy 
Katherine Breese, Eldorado, Kansas; 
class two, junior high schools: Stella 
Pawlack, Soldiers and Sailors Orphans 
Home, Xenia, Ohio; class three, senior 
high schools: Shirley Schwidkay, Cass 
Tech, Detroit, Michigan. 

In connection with the discussion of 
the report of the Colonial America 
Study Committee, presented by its 
Chairman, Mrs. Lowell F. Hobart, the 
National President, Mrs. Corwith, rec- 
ommended that this study be supplanted 
by a Pan-American Study program. It 
was finally moved and seconded that 
both of these subjects be considered for 
study purposes, allowing the Depart- 
ments or Units to decide which subject 
to pursue. Past National President, Mrs. 
Frederick C. Williams, Chairman of the 
Past Presidents’ Parley, reported for her 
group that work among and for ex- 
service women had been continued. 

Resolutions had been presented by a 
number of Departments requesting that 
the action of the 1939 National Conven- 
tion barring the wearing of Legion over- 
seas-type caps by Auxil- 
iary women be rescinded. 
Consideration of this reso- 
lution brought the first 
dissension during the con- 
vention, and after two roll 
call ballots failed to pro- 
duce the two-thirds vote 
necessary to rescind, the 
ruling remained as it was. 
A resolution to alter the 
form of balloting for na- 
tional officers was referred 
to a committee to be ap- 
pointed by the National 
President, for study and 
report to the January 
meeting of the National 
Executive Committee and 
to the 1941 National Con- 
vention. 

Mrs. J. Allison Hardy, 
reported as Chairman for 
the Trophies, Awards and 
Emblem Committee, and 
(Continued on page 58) 
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(Continued from page 57) 
stressed the stimulation given to mem- 
bership and other activities through the 
offering of special cups, flags and other 
prizes. So many national trophies are 
now being awarded to various Depart- 
ments for work accomplished, that a de- 
tailed report cannot appear in this re- 
stricted account of the convention. The 
information will be made available by 
National Headquarters. A Summary of 
Proceedings of the Twentieth Annual 
National Convention will also be pub- 
lished and distributed from Indianapolis 
to Departments and Units within a short 
time. 

Mary Margaret McBride, noted radio 
commentator and writer, made an 
address. 

Resolutions presented by Mrs. Carol 
Mortensen, Chairman of the Resolutions 
Committee, included a message of con- 
dolence to the family of the late Past 
National President Mrs. Eliza Shepard 
London, which was adopted by a rising 
vote; of appreciation of the splendid 
service rendered by the retiring Na- 


(Continued from page 11) 
and saluted them. Facing the colonel 
* again he said, ‘Have I the commanin’ 
officer’s permission to speak?” 

“Yes.” 

“T speak Americano poco bueno but 
Sergeant Mac he say I no speak Filipino 
or Chinese but Americano all time so 
soon I be understand all same soldier. 
Please ’cuse I make mistake.” 

“T guess I can understand your Ameri- 
cano but when you start talking any of 
the Filipino dialects or Chinese I will 
have to employ an interpreter,” said the 
colonel. ‘“‘Now tell me what is it you 
want of me in the line of important 
business?” 

Turning to the other officers, the 
colonel told them who Sandy was and 
how he had become attached to the 
Scouts. 

When the colonel finished explaining 
Sandy’s status, he nodded his head and 
Sandy explained the “ ’portant business’’ 
he had. 

“My fadder Samuel King, Santa Fé. 
Fadder and mudder patay (die) two 
mon’s ago. Commanding officer ’member 
time. Ladrones patay Tacloban last 
month. Sandy like see them patay. My 
fadder Americanista. Lib California—I 
can spell it too— long time. I born Santa 
Fé fifteen years ago. Big for fifteen, so 
Sergeant Mac say to me many time. My 
fadder he say that he want me be like 


tional President, Mrs. William H. Cor- 
with, arid of thanks to the host city of 
the Convention and to its numerous 
Auxiliary committees. 

With no contest for the office of 
National President, Mrs. Corwith an- 
nounced the unanimous election of Mrs. 
Louis J. Lemstra of Indiana, and Mrs. 
Gwendolyn Wiggin MacDowell, National 
Secretary, cast the ballot of the conven- 
tion for her. ‘ 

Official ratification of the election 
of the five Divisional National Vice 
Presidents followed. 


RECEDED by the Department 
championship Drum and Bugle 
Corps of LaPorte (Indiana) Post of the 
Legion, the Indiana Department Legion 
and Auxiliary colors, and by present and 
past Department officers of the Legion 
and Auxiliary of her home State, Mrs. 
Lemstra was escorted to the stage by 
her husband, Legionnaire Louis J. Lem- 
stra. 
Presented to the convention as the 
Auxiliary’s new National President, Mrs. 
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Americano and so he long teach me 
Americano talk. 

“T like Scouts. I fight with Scouts 
many time. Sergeant ‘Mac,’ Fust Ser- 
geant Pick and Sergeant Mike say I 
good Scout. I got bolo. I got ’volver, I 
got uniform. I got eberysing for Scout. I 
speak Sergeant Mac to be Scout same 
Padro, Juan and all the odder mens. 

“Sergeant Mac he say, ‘Sometime, 
Sandy, the Presidente of the States willgib 
orders for you be Scout.’ I ask him how 
Presidente know Sandy want to be scout. 
He say, ‘The Presidente he know ebery- 
sing and if Sandy brave Scout in fight he 
will let him be Scout, maybe.’ Then I 
say, ‘How Presidente let me know if I be 
Scout?’ 

“He then say, ‘Maybe the Presidente 
let big general Manila know; big general 
Manila let little big general Iloilo know; 
little big general Iloilo let commanding 


Lemstra thanked the delegates for the 
faith placed in her, for the high honor 
bestowed, and pledged her every effort 
to continue the splendid work that had 
been accomplished by her predecessors 
in the high office. 


S Mrs. Corwith transferred to Mrs, 
Lemstra the badge and ribbon of the 
National President, the retiring National 
Vice Presidents likewise bestowed upon 
their successors those emblems. Mrs. 
Melville Mucklestone installed the new 
national officers in a simple but impres- 
sive ceremony. Upon Mrs. James Mor. 
ris, Past National President, devolved 
the honor of presenting to Mrs. Corwith 
the colors under. which she had served 
during the past year. Mrs. Corwith as 
her last act as National President de- 
clared the Twentieth Annual National 
Convention of The American Legion 
Auxiliary adjourned. 

Shortly after adjournment, Mrs. Lem- 
stra called into session the National 
Executive Committee. Mrs. Gwendolyn 
Wiggin MacDowell and Mrs. Cecelia 
Wenz were re-elected National Secretary 
and National Treasurer, respectively, 
offices which they have held with dis- 
tinction. 

Mrs. Albert Greenlaw of Augusta, 
Maine, was then re-appointed National 
Chaplain, and Mrs. Carl H. Goetz of 
Monroe, Michigan, was appointed Na- 
tional Historian. 


officer know, and he tell Sergeant Mac to 
make Sandy Scout.’ ” 

The colonel stole a glance at General 
Huggins, the commanding general of the 
Philippines with headquarters in Manila 
—Sandy’s Big General—and General 
Lawrence, the commanding general of the 
Department of the Vis- 
ayas, with headquarters 
in Iloilo—Sandy’s Liddle 
Big General—who were 
makingan inspectionof the 
regimental activities. 

General Huggins nodded his head and 
arising, said, “Colonel Payne, I think 
that I know of this young volunteer 
Scout. Is he not the guide that performed 
such heroic action during the attack on 
Mount Hibucawan and at Kansapanig 
on the Sapaniton River last week? | 
think that possibly the Presidente would 
approve of making San Diego King 4 
Scout under Sergeant Macintyre—pro- 
viding the Sergeant wants him, and I 
have no doubt of that from all reports.” 

Turning to the Department’s com- 
manding officer, he asked: “How do you 
feel about this matter, Lawrence?” 

“T agree with you that San Diego King 
whose father was a valued friend of 
ours—contributed personal services which 
warrant special consideration. Payne, ! 
think if General Huggins and I approve, 
that the Presidente and the Secretary of 
War will also approve. I would be glad to 
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sign the warrant and think that General 
Huggins will also. We need many more 
fine prospects like this young man.”’ 

Colonel Payne instructed Captain 
Kimball to have the sergeant major 
report for dictation. Turning to Sandy, 
he said, “San Diego King, the United 
States Army will be very proud to wel- 
come into its midst a gallant young 
Scout like you. I knew your father well 
and admired him for his character and 
honest dealings. His death was a great 
loss to the American cause. We are glad 
to promote his son to his deserved po- 
sition in our ranks. 

“Sergeant Major, prepare a warrant 
—enlistment blank will suffice—as fol- 
lows: ‘San Diego King is hereby ap- 
pointed Acting First Class Scout in the 
2d Company, Leyte Scouts, effective this 
date for gallant service in action against 
hostile natives at Mount Hibucawan, 
Kansapanig and other engagements along 
the Sapaniton River.’ Prepare it for the 
signatures of Generals Huggias and 
Lawrence and myself. Do not forget to 
put the official seal on it.” 

Colonel Payne motioned to Sandy to 
be seated, but Sandy, drawing himself up 
sharply, said, “I tank you but I think I 
should stay attention when generals in 
room. Sergeant Mac always say to me 
sometimes, ‘When you speak to generals 
or colonels stand like a soldier—do not 
sit down in presence.’ If commanding 
officer order, I obey, but maybe San 
Diego King make mistake. Please, Com- 
manding Officer, I like stand like soldier 
and Scout.” 

The sergeant major returned with 
Captain Kimball and handed the paper 
to Colonel Payne. 

General Huggins asked for the paper, 
saying: “Colonel, I would like to ad- 
minister the oath of enlistment to this 
young man.” 

He did so with Sandy standing 
straight, right hand raised high and re- 
peating carefully every word uttered by 
the General. The tears were mighty close 
to the surface, however hard he tried to 
keep them back. No youngster ever had 
a prouder moment. 

Completing the oath, General Huggins 
shook Sandy’s hand and congratulated 
him. Likewise did the other officers 
present. The signatures were attached 
and the seal impression made with all 
ceremony. 

The first I knew of the affair was when 
Sandy almost burst down the door to my 
office, then, realizing what he had done, 
knocked for admittance. Words failed 
him and he was out of breath from hurry- 
ing back to our quarters to tell me the 
glad tidings. 

“Sergeant Mac, Sergeant Pick, Ser- 
geant Mike! Look see! Sandy is Scout. 
Eberybody but Presidente sign paper. 
Presidente sign bimeby, maybe, say big 
general Manila. I think Sandy must be 
baby and cry. Try hard not to cry but 
Sandy very proud for himself. Sandy 
Scout now. Have rifle, have pistol, have 
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eberysing for Scout. Kill Capitan Hom- 
bre sure thing I see him.” 

The youngster broke down at last and 
we left him to have his cry. His “ ’por- 
tant business’ had certainly turned out 
to be important business for him, and 
the entire detachment were delighted. 

After we had left Sandy to have his 
“cry-out,”’ I instructed the First Ser- 
geant to inform the men and to have the 
installation of Sandy as an Acting First 
Class Scout made as formal as possible. 
Word had spread around and both the 
companies of the Volunteers asked to 
send their musicians and a squad of men 
to take part in the ceremony. Captain 
Kimball, who commanded the regimental 
band, offered the use of the band for the 
occasion. 

The ceremony took place at Retreat. 

Sandy appeared wearing a new uni- 
form which, I was later told, had been 
made for him by the band tailor in antici- 
pation of this event. It was almost as 
great a moment for him as meeting the 
generals at headquarters. 

I instructed Sandy to take his place 
beside me. The First Sergeant read the 
enlistment authority to the assembled 
men. Stepping back, he gave it to Sandy, 
who thereupon took my place to receive 
the review. As he stepped to the place of 
honor, he whispered to me, “Sergeant 
Mac, I think fadder and mudder almost 
as proud as Sandy. Maybeso.” 

“We are all proud, Sandy. And I know 
that they are too,” I whispered back. 

Sandy took the review like a veteran. 
There was a smile on the faces of all the 
men, white and brown, as they passed in 
review. 

Both Pick and Mike were beside them- 
selves with joy. Mike wanted to carry 
Sandy on his shoulder into the barracks 
where the men could inspect the paper 
and congratulate him. Sandy would not 
listen to any such undignified conduct. 
“Sposen the Big General see me carried 
like baby. Think Sandy baby and not 
Scout.” 

I found an orderly from regimental 
headquarters waiting for me at my 
office, with the message that Colonel 
Payne had directed him to give me a 
package for Scout San Diego King. 

I called in Sandy, Pick and Mike and 
handed the package to Sandy to open. 

It contained one of the latest model 
revolvers with holster and belt—with 
instructions to have it cut down to fit— 
from Colonel Payne; an Eighth Army 
Corps badge from General Lawrence and 
a general’s silver star from General 
Huggins. What a fine thoughtful thing 
for these older soldiers to do for a very 
proud youngster. Allowing him to enlist 
would have been enough honor for seme, 
but these three older officers, with 
youngsters of their own back in the 
States, knew ’way down in their hearts 
that this was a special of special occasions 
in the life of this boy. 

He passed the revolver to me asking 
me to keep it for (Continued on page 60) 
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(Continued from page 59) 
him until he could get the belt fixed to 
fit his waist. Pick and Mike left the 
office to tell about the additional honors 
given Sandy, to the members of the 
detachment gathered outside. 

Sandy took the badge and the star and 
opening the front of his shirt, attached 
them to a bag hanging from a string 
around his neck. This was the first time I 
had noticed this bag and asked him what 
it was and why he wore it. 

He hesitated for a moment and then, 
taking the bag from his neck, passed it to 
me. I opened the bag and found a folded 
piece of parchment which had been 
thoroughly saturated with some kind of 
preservative oil. On this oiled parchment, 
which was about three inches wide by 
four inches long, appeared some of the 
old Tagalog alphabet symbols surround- 
ing a black cross. 

To my question the boy answered: 

“My mudder gave to me long time 
ago. Say it was anting-anting and keep 
me safe all time. No can kill me when I 
wear anting-anting. I no beliv mooch but 
mudder say it ver’ good. And maybe I 
think so. Maybeso. Don’t you like it? 
Scouts no wear anting-anting? Den we 
call it no anting-anting. Call it gif from 
mudder to ’member her by as she has 
gone away?” 

Realizing that Sandy was of two minds 
and had to decide between his mother’s 
request for him to wear it or to take it off 
as unsuited for a Scout to wear, I told 
him, “If your mother wanted you to 
wear it, do so. She knew what was right 
for her boy. If my mother had given me 
such a beautiful anting-anting, I would 
always wear it with pride and in memory 
of her love for me. Sergeant Pick wears 
one also. Not as beautiful as yours, for 
it is but a round piece of blue glass. His 
mother gave it to him many years ago 
and he believes in it absolutely. Your 
anting-anting will have to protect both 
of us and I want you to stay with me 
always so that I can benefit by its magic 
charms. Promise me now that you will 
do this for me.” 

Sandy promised, even going so far as 
to raise his right hand, as he had in tak- 
ing the oath of enlistment at head- 
quarters. He had now an official position 
as my actual personal bodyguard. 

That evening I studied the parchment 
and with my slight knowledge of the 
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ancient alpha- 
bet I was able 
to make a 
rough  trans- 
lation of it 
into the pre- 
sent day Tag- 
alog language 
and our lang- 
uage. It was 
something as 
follows: 

“May the 
Almighty God 
have mercy 
upon me, forgive me my sins, and bring 
me to everlasting life.” 

Sandy returned the anting-anting to 
its former resting place and appeared 
greatly relieved. Asked me if I wanted to 
make a copy of it to wear. I assured him 
that, as his own mother had given it to 
him, he must wear it but to always stay 
by me. 

He said that his father did not place 
much faith in such things but Sandy 
said, ““Mudder Tagalog. Know Tagalog 
things. Fadder Chinaman. Know Chinese 
things but no know much as mudder 
about Tagalog. Guess mudder know 
more dan fadder. I dono. Maybeso.”’ 

The fact that I approved of his 
mother’s anting-anting and his desire to 
demonstrate his qualifications as a scout, 
seemed to put new life into Sandy. He 
would take more chances than any other 
Scout. I cautioned him time and time 
again and often threatened to put him in 
the guard house if he disobeyed my 


orders to remain with me or the rest of 
the detachment. He would steal out at 
night and would be fully prepared to 
furnish information as to the where- 
abouts of certain ladrone bands I es- 
pecially hoped to gain contact with for 
the purpose of extermination. 


N ROUTE to the town of Vallba on 
the west coast of Leyte, I stopped 

the detachment for the night in the little 
barrio of Malilahom and took over the 
church which had been vacated, as was 
the barrio, at our approach. After the 
usual guards were posted and inspected, 
I dropped off to sleep in the padre’s soft 
and comfortable bed. Early in the morn- 


ing I was awakened by shots apparently 
coming from the dense brush about three 
hundred feet from the church. 

I rushed to the window. No more shots 
were heard, but I did see Sandy walking, 
as casually as if he were on the main 
street in Tacloban, from the brush 
towards the church. Then another shot 
was heard and the dust scattered by his 
feet. I called to him to get into the church 
at once and was glad to see him increase 
his pace. As he passed under my window, 
he looked up and said calmly, “Anting- 
anting much bueno. Insurrecto bullet no 
hit Sandy. No insurrecto can kill Sandy.” 

“Get into the church at once, you crazy 
muchacho. I swear I will kick you out of 
the Scouts and put you in the guardhouse 
when we get back to Tacloban. I’ll even 
take that anting-anting away from you 
when we get back. I mean it. Hustle or I 
will spank you in front of the rest of the 
men.” Sandy hustled, but I am certain 
that the latter threat was more effective 
than anything else. 

I placed him under close arrest in the 
custody of Pick for the duration of the 
time we would be on the expedition. He 
was greatly humiliated by being repri- 
manded in the presence of the other 
scouts, but it must have rolled off his 
back like water off a duck for soon after- 
wards he and his custodian passed be- 
neath my window and I heard him telling 
Pick that his, Sandy’s, anting-anting was 
better than Pick’s. Also that no insurrecto 
would ever get him. Pick seemed to agree 
with him but told him not to try to get 
away from him until I took him over at 
the beginning of the morning march. 

Sandy grinned, knowing that he could 
wind Pick around his finger at his pleas- 
ure, and said in a loud whisper, “Sergeant 
Mac ’fraid for me. Not ’fraid for you. 
You liddle feller and insurrecto no see 
you. He don’t know what anting-anting 
do for Sandy. I bet you my boots (a new 
expression he had heard and liked in 
Tacloban) no ladrone eber get me. 
Wanna bet?” 

Then he glanced up at the window and 
saw me standing there taking it all in. 
He realized that possibly he had said too 
much, and quickly turning to Pick, ex- 
claimed, “Sergeant Mac best Scout in 
Philippine Islands! He know eberysing. 
Sandy think he know more dan Sergeant 
Mac. Sandy loco.” Looking back at me 
again, he said, “ ’Cuse Sandy. Sandy no 
know you hear loco hablar (talk). Ver’ 
sorry, Sergeant Mac. Sandy neber do it 
again.” 

I did what any one would have done— 
gave him a grin and told Pick that I 
would take over custodianship from then 
on. 

The scout detachment had increased 
until by the summer of 1901, it attained 
full strength of sixty-five men. The desig- 
nation had been changed from the 2d 
Company, Leyte Scouts, to the 26th 
Company, Philippine Scouts (Visayan). I 
had been promoted to the rank of second 
lieutenant in May t1gor1 and by August, 
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to the rank of first lieutenant. Neither 
Pick nor Mike was qualified, education- 
ally, for a commissioned rank and there- 
fore remained in their old grades. 

The expeditions during the spring and 
summer of 1901 were very strenuous and 
covered practically the entire island. On 
ocasions the company assisted in expedi- 
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ae a tions against General Lukban’s insurgent 
church forces on Samar, but the bulk of the cam- 
ncrease paigning was restricted to Leyte. 
rindow General Mojica had surrendered with 
Anting- several hundred insurgents early in the 
et no fy “mmer and now the insurgents had scat- 
andy.” (ered in small bands of guerillas and 
" crazy bandits similar to the one that had 
out of murdered Sandy’s father and mother at 
dhouse [y #t@ Fé. 
ll even Several regiments of infantry from the 
m you Regular Army had replaced the two 
Je or] fy olunteer regiments and posts had been 
of the established covering the entire coastal 
ertain jy ine: Interior stations were placed at 
fective strategical points from whence the 
troops were gradually forcing these guer- 
in the ia bands into positions for annihilation 
of the surrender. The outstanding leaders of 
n. He fy these guerilla bands were Captain An- 
repri- tonio Hombre, who had assumed the 
other [ tile of commanding genera] of the Philip- 
ff his pine army on Leyte; Juan Junisto; Filip 
after. [g Rojas and several others of minor im- 
d be. [gPortance. Generalissimo Hombre, the 
elling subject of Sandy’s undying hatred, 
g was operated to the north of the Jaro-Ormoc 
recto Trail, and a friendly native reported 
agree having seen him in the vicinity of Mau- 
o get laug, a barrio on the Tunga River. An- 
er at other reported seeing him, with about 
forty of his band, near Canihug, a barrio 
ould to the west of Mount Mamban. This 
Boon mountain had an elevation of about 1200 
eant feet, the highest, or one of the highest 
you. innorthern Leyte. 
oo The company was on temporary duty 
ting at Jaro awaiting orders from Tacloban 
new relative to the plan to apply the pincers 
1 ie to Hombre by sending out detachments 
me. fom Jaro, Carigara, Leyte, Villaba, 
Palompon and Ormoc. All these expedi- 
anil tions would work toward a common 
¥* center with the hope of driving Hombre 





toa position where he would be obliged 
to fight or surrender. I had received or- 
























by: ders that in the event I received any in- 
ing. formation of the whereabouts of Hom- 
aa bre’s band I was to contact them at 
a once. 
pe Several of my most experienced men, 
ler’ among them Sandy, were scattered about 
+ in the bosque to the northwest of Jaro’in 
hope of locating Hombre’s stronghold, 
pall reported to be in the vicinity of Mount 
+I Mamban. This mountain was approxi- 
en mately ten miles from Jaro as the crow 
fies, but much more by travel through 
= the dense interwoven jungle off the trails. 
ail About eight o’clock one night, Sandy 
ig- returned with the information that the 
od heavy rains had driven Hombre into his 
th Stronghold on the east slope of Mt. 
I Mamban. A friend of Sandy’s had just 
nd come in from that vicinity and had seen 





the band returning by a hidden trail to 
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a concealed group of shacks about three 
miles north of Buenavista, a barrio in 
the Jaro-Ormoc Trail. 

I assembled the company in the base- 
ment of the old convent where we were 
quartered and explained the plan I had 
formulated. 

The company would move out at 9 
that night for Alang-Alang to give the 
impression that a recall to Tacloban had 
been received. When the head of the 
column reached Galotan it was to turn 
directly northwest in the direction of 
Solegad. When the outskirts of this bar- 
rio was reached, First Sergeant Pick with 
fifteen men would move west until he 
reached the Silaua River, cross it and 
follow the lower branch of the Tunga 
River. This would bring him on the left 
flank of the reported stronghold. 

Sergeant Mike was to take fifteen men 
and follow the Ginagan River to the out- 
skirts of Daro, refuse Daro to the north 
and hit the Ormoc Trail at Buenavista. 
With the remaining men, about twenty- 
five, I would move up the Yapan River 
to a position just north of Daro. Each 
column must be at its objective one hour 
before daylight when, after a fifteen 
minute rest, they would converge on the 
ravine between the eastern slope of Mt. 
Mamban and the mountain to its im- 
mediate north. An extra amount of am- 
munition would be issued each man, 
light rations, and light field marching 
clothing. The latter meaning dark trous- 
ers and shirt. 

It was a difficult night to start out on 
any forced march. The rain had been 
falling steadily all day and increased as 
the night advanced. However, it was an 
ideal opportunity to reach the position of 
the stronghold without being observed. 
No moon to shed light and the cold rain 
would drive all natives to the confines of 
the stuffy shacks. It would also muffle 
the movements of the men. 

Experts in military field tactics might 
question the wisdom of separating my 
small force. However, I knew my men 
and all of them knew the country like the 
palm of their hands. Both Pick and Mike 
could lead their men to their objective 
blindfolded and I knew that daylight 
would find them on my right and left 
respectively, anxious to exterminate 
Hombre and his band of termites. 

Following the trails at times, but for 
the most part cutting our way through 
the tall cogon grass and bamboo, we 
reached our objective just before day- 
light. Three of my best field scouts had 
gone ahead and reported to me that they 
had located the stronghold as reported. 
Just as daylight broke through the heavy 
rain, I deployed my party and advanced. 

The dense jungle afforded excellent 
cover and when we were within about 
two hundred yards of the stronghold, I 
received a message from both Pick and 
Mike that they had located the strong- 
hold also and that very little signs of life 
appeared therein. By broad daylight the 
rain had become (Continued on page 62) 
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(Continued from page 61) 
a light drizzle with a little haze, thereby 
making concealment easy. Pick’s force 
was in position on the slope north of the 
stronghold, Mike’s in a similar position 
to the south, and mine was directly east. 

Creeping up to a concealed position 
about fifty yards from the ladrones’ 
position, I saw that they were stirring 
about getting breakfast, but because of 
the rain or possibly through lack of dis- 
cipline, no outposts were in evidence. 

Rejoining my men, I directed an ad- 
vance, and cautioned that all noise must 
be eliminated. 

When I reached the position from 
which I had been able to observe the 
movements of the ladrones, I signaled for 
the attack. With a yell the men followed 
me, Sandy running by my side waving his 
pistol in one hand and his fighting bolo in 
the other. Now and then he would take a 
shot into the mass of ladrones. From 
the right and left the rest of the company 
followed our example and soon we had 
the ladrones surrounded. None showed 
any indications of surrendering and we 
certainly did not signify any desire for it. 

Out of one of the shacks rushed the 
Generalissimo himself. In front of this 
shack was Corporal Pondoy, a private, 
and Sandy. Hombre killed the private in 
his rush out of the shack and then flew 
at Sandy. Sandy waited for him to get 
almost at arm’s length and let him have it 
through the chest with the colonel’s 
revolver. 

Hombre fell and attempted to throw 
his bolo, when Sandy stepped to one side 
and slashed his bolo arm, causing the 
knife to fall away from him. Then he 
proceeded to “kill him in small bits” 
as Pick afterwards said. At each shot he 
would cry in Tagalog: “This one for 
father; this one for mother,” until he had 
used up all his cartridges. Mike had to 
drag him away by main force. He 
brought him to me. Hombre’s death 
finished the fighting although none es- 
caped and none surrendered. The shacks 
were burned to the ground and the dead 


Juan Torres, 
a bad hombre 
with a_ long 
record formur- 
der and tor- 
ture offriendly 
natives. 

After the 
wounded were 
attended to 
and the dead 
scouts buried 
temporary 

graves until 

they could be 
transported to the military burying 
ground at Jaro, the company enjoyed 
the breakfast which the enemy had pre- 
pared. 
Sandy had calmed down a little, but 
was jubilant that he had been able to 
kill the man who had ordered the murder 
of his parents. 

Gathering up eight rifles and a hundred 
or more fighting bolos, the company was 
reformed and started out for Buenavista 
on the Jaro-Ormoc Trail. When we had 
gone about half the distance, I missed 
Sandy and passed the word back to see if 
he was with Mike at the end of the 
column. The report came from the rear 
that he was not there. Thinking that he 
had forgotten that Hombre’s fighting 
bolo, which he claimed as his war loot, 
was being carried by Pick at the head of 
the column, and had gone back to get it, 
I turned over the command to the first 
sergeant and walked to the rear, where 
Mike joined me. We hurried back over 
the trail, calling to Sandy to wait for us 
and that Pick had Hombre’s bolo. Soon 
we saw him on another trail about ten 
feet away and parallel to the one we were 
on. I started to cross to the other trail 
for I knew that something had happened 
to him. He was crying bitterly. Just as I 
reached him, I heard the swish of a swiftly 
moving tree, a thud and a loud cry. The 
next thing I knew I was lying on the 
trail with a spinning head. When my 
head cleared sufficiently to concentrate, I 
saw Mike sitting on the trail with 
Sandy’s head in his arms. 

“What happened,” I cried out. 


were left as they had fallen for their 


friends or relatives to take care of when 
they so desired. 

Our casualties were five dead and 
eleven wounded The enemy’s were one 
hundred and thirteen killed, including 
Generalissimo Hombre, all of his officers, 
and a visiting captain from another band, 
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“Maw says, ‘Go back and put your 
rubbers on!’ ” 


“Balatig off the trail. You did not se 
it in time but Sandy did and he threy 
himself in front of you and got it ful 
force. He is badly injured. Internally, | 
think.” There were tears in the sergeant’: 
eyes as he reported. 

I got to Sandy as quickly as I could 
and examination clearly indicated that 
his chest was badly crushed and that he 
was suffering from a serious internal 
injury. 

We carried him back to the clearing 
near the scene of the attack and sent 
Mike to recall the company. 

Sandy opened his eyes and, looking 
up at me, said, “Sergeant Mac, Sandy 
ver’ foolish. I lose Mudder’s anting. 
anting. Must find anting-anting. Think] 
lose it on trail. Go look see but no find. 
No good Scout without anting-anting 
Mudder be ver’ sad she know it. You 
come to find me. I see balatig ’fore you. 
Think you get killed. You ’portant. 
Sandy no ’portant. Sandy try stop bala. 
tig fore it hit you. You no get hit?” 

“No, Sandy; you saved my life. It hit 
my head only. Now you keep quiet until 
the company returns ard we will find 
your anting-anting.” 

The anting-anting was found near 
Hombre’s body. The string had broken 
and it had fallen to the ground where it 
had been overlooked. 

I gave it to Sandy when the finder 
passed it to me. We had placed him on 
the ground with his head in Pick’s lap. 
Pick had asked me to let him do this. 

Sandy looked up at Pick and then at 
me and said, “Pick, he have no good 
anting-anting. Maybeso. Sergeant Mac 
no have one. Anysing happen to Sandy, 
he no have anyone look out for him. | 
want Sergeant Mac have anting-anting, 
for Sandy no lib long. I know. Sandy no 
fraid die. Sandy tell Commanding Officer 
he want be good Scout. All Scout die 
sometime. Sergeant Mac, you all same 
fadder. Pick same brother. Mike same 
onkle. Rest Scouts ver’ good to Sandy. 


Gib Sandy much things. Do lots things 


for him. Sandy no like leave ‘tachment. 
Sergeant Mac, please say Commanding 
Officer, “San Diego King good Scout. 
He try to be brave Scout but he ver 
foolish liddle boy to lose anting-anting. 
Maybe he forgive Sandy for not being 
good Scout dis time.” 

He slipped off into unconsciousness. 
Meanwhile the men had made a litter 
of bamboo, lined with large hemp leaves. 
We lifted him onto the litter, as it would 
be more comfortable. 

Sitting by his side, I noticed a fluttering 
of his eyelids and soon he opened his 
eyes. I saw that he was looking up to the 
top of Mount Mamban, on which the 
morning sun was shining. It looked 9 
clear and pure up there, away from the 
contamination of the ladrones’ carnal 
place at it’s foot. Sandy must have 
noticed it also, for he motioned with his 
hand for me to lean over him. I did # 
and he whispered to me to have Pick and 
Mike come nearer also. They did so and 
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in our hearts there shall always be a 
Sergeant King to guide us in fighting.” 

Sandy smiled and, turning to me, 
whispered, “Sergeant Mac, Sandy ver’ 
glad but ver’ tired. He liddle boy. He 
love you all. But he want see his Mudder 
now, ‘cause he feel bad. I... no... see 
... good. Hold my hand .. . for Sandy... 
liddle . . . ’fraid.” 

With a sigh, the soul of this fine little 
fellow started on the journey into the 
great unknown to meet Mudder and to 
report as sergeant orderly to the Great 
Commander of the soldier heroes of 
Valhalla. 

In compliance with his request, his 
body was taken to the top of Mt. Mam- 
ban, where it was placed at rest in a 
beautiful green spot under the spreading 
royal palms. From here could be seen all 
the places familiar to his few short years 
of life. The sun would warm his earthly 
covering; the soft mist of the morning 
would keep green his shroud; and the 
birds would sing their lullabies at night. 

Three volleys were fired over his 
grave and, after Taps were sounded, the 
company marched away. But every man 
left part of his heart with the lonely little 
boy-scout sleeping his last sleep in the 
clean pure air of the mountain top. 

Active service throughout the Philip- 
pine Islands, from Northern Luzon to 
Mindanao, prevented frequent visits to 
the top of Mt. Mamban, but since my 
retirement, a letter goes out frequently to 
Rick and Mike who have settled on Leyte 
to meet me at Tacloban. In the early 
morning when the boat approaches the 
dock at Tacloban, two figures can be 
seen waiting for me. After the boat has 
docked, we enter an automobile for a 
ride to Buenavista, on the Jaro-Ormoc 
Trail. Thence a journey up the slopes of 
nearby, signaled to the men and they Mt. Mamban to the beautiful green spot 
assembled in double rank facing Sandy. in the center of which, under the spread- 

“Present arms!” ing royal palms, stands a little white 

Every rifle snapped into position. marble shaft—a gift of the company in 

Stepping up to where Sandy lay, the memory of Sandy—on which appears the 
corporal saluted and said, ‘Sergeant inscription, 

San Diego King, we are glad to have you ERECTED TO THE MEMORY OF 
for a sergeant. We are proud of you and SANDY BY HIS FELLOW SCOUTS 


heard Sandy whisper, “Sandy no go 
home. No got nothing but Sergeant 
Mac, Pick and Mike—and colonel’s 
pistol. Sandy goin’ die poco tempo. Want 
to sleep up top—up there. Nothing bad 
there. Eberysine good—clean—so like 
Mudder tol’ me of heaben.” 

Then he paused for a moment and then 
said, “Sergeant Mac, are there Scouts in 
Heaben?”’ 

I said, “Why, yes, Sandy. There is a 
special heaven called Valhalla where 
there are several hundred gates from 
which the soldiers—all the bravest sol- 
diers in all the world—go out every 
morning to fight for the Lord. In the 
evening they return to a big feast of 
canned salmon (Sandy’s favorite dish), 
tomato stew (another), rice with lots of 
white American sugar on it, and every- 
thing else a soldier wants. Lots of Ameri- 
can coffee, with canned cream and white 
sugar. American candy and sometimes 
ice cream.” 

“Do you think that the commanding 
officer there will let a liddle acting first 
class scout like me get dose things?” 

“T know that he will. I know, too, that 
he will make this liddle acting first class 
scout a sergeant orderly so that he can 
be with him all the time like he was with 
Sergeant Mac.” 

“Do you think so? Maybeso? I only 
scout, not sergeant. Commanding officer 
no think it good to make me sergeant.” 

At this time I noticed Mike pulling at 
his sergeant’s chevrons until he had both 
off and in his hand. He passed them 
to me and pointed to Sandy. I under- 
stood, and placed the chevrons on the 
sleeves of the ragged shirt stained with 
the fast ebbing life blood of the youngster 
we all loved so well. 

Corporal Pondoy, who was standing 
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Free for Asthma 
During Winter 


If you suffer with those terrible attacks of Asthma 
when it is cold and damp; if raw, Wintry winds 
make you choke as if each gasp for breath was the 
very last; if restful sleep is impossible because of 
the struggle to breathe; if you feel the disease is 
slowly wearing your life away, don’t fail to send at 
once to the Frontier Asthma Co, for a free trial of 
a remarkable method. No matter where you live or 
whether you have any faith in any remedy under 
the Sun, send for this free trial. If you have suffered 
for a lifetime and tried everything you could learn 
of without relief; even if you are utterly discouraged, 
do not abandon hope but send today for this free 
trial. It will cost you nothing. Address 
Frontier Asthma Co. 30-H, Frontier Bldg. 
462 Niagara Street, Buffalo, New Yor 
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If Ruptured 
Try This Out 


Modern Protection Provides Great 
Comfort and Holding Security 


Without Tortuous Truss Wearing 


An “eye-opening” revelation in sensible and 
comfortable reducible rupture protection may be 
yours for the asking, without cost or obligation. 
Simply send name and address to William S. Rice, 
Inc., Dept. 9-P, Adams, N. Y., and full details of 
the new and different Rice Method will be sent 
you Free. Without hard flesh-gouging ds or 
tormenting pressure, here’s a Support t has 
brought joy and comfort to thousands—by releas- 
ing them from Trusses with springs and straps, 
that bind and cut. Designed to securely hold a 
rupture up and in where it belongs and yet give 
freedom of body and genuine comfort. For full 
information—write today! 
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if You 
Get Up Nights 
Flush Your Kidneys 


Do you feel older than you are or suffer 
from Getting Up Nights, Backache, Nervous- 
ness, Leg Pains, Dizziness, Swollen Ankles, 
Rheumatic Pains, Burning, scanty or fre- 

uent passages? If so, remember that your 

idneys are vital to your health and that 
these symptoms may be due to non-organic 
and non-systemic Kidney and Bladder trou- 
bles—in such cases CYSTEX (a physician's 
prescription) usually gives _——- and joy- 
ous relief by helping the Kidneys flush out 
poisonous excess acids and wastes. You have 
everything to gain and nothing to lose in 
trying Cystex. An iron-clad guarantee 
wrapped around each package assures a re- 
fund of your money on return of empty 
package unless fully satisfied. Don’t take 
chances on any Kidney medicine that is 
not guaranteed. Don’t delay. Get Cystex 
(Siss-tex) from your 


druggist today. Only 
35c. The guarantee 
Kidneys Protects you. 








Legionnaires 
Respond 


Proof of the fact that Legionnaires are 
loyal to advertisers in The American 
Legion Magazine was recently fur- 
nished us by some of our community 
resort advertisers. 


Two of these community resort or- 
ganizations have voluntarily told us 
that advertising in our magazine was 
more profitable than similar advertise- 
ments in other magazines of national 
circulation because of the large 
amount of coupons clipped by Legion- 
naires and sent in requesting more 
detailed information. 


This type of voluntary comment from 
advertisers is very gratifying to the 
Advertising Department and we are 
taking this opportunity of thanking 
our fellow Legionnaires for their fine 
co-operation in patronizing our adver- 
tisers. 


Advertisements in your magazine are 
carefully checked before acceptance 
and you can deal with our advertisers 
with every confidence. 














NOW—YOU CAN LINE YOUR 


FALSE TEETH 


with special SOFT rubber—at home—and 
CHEW AN rs 
t, lasting pads which 
of ds 





n removed. 
SAVE Le | 
CO., Dept. A-211, S. Sth St., Terre Haute, Ind 


Lemon Juice Recipe Checks 
Rheumatic Pain Quickly 


If suffer from rheumatic or neuritis pain, try 
th my inex ive home recipe. Get a pack- 
age of Ru-Ex pound, a two week’s supply, 
mix it with a quart of water, add the juice of 4 
lemons. Often within 48 hours—sometimes over- 
night—splendid results are obtained. If the pains 
do not quickly leave you, return the empty 
and Ru-Ex will cost you nothing totry. It is so 
under an absolute money-back guarantee. Ru-Ex 
is for sale by druggists everywhere, 











THOSE PROS CAN POINT 


(Continued from page 13) 

team I ever coached was the Camp 
Greenleaf team at Chickamauga Park, 
Tennessee, in 1918. Yes, buddy, I was in 
the war, too. They cheated me out of 
most of it, though, because the authori- 
ties would not let dental students enlist. 
I had to stay in college until I got my 
dental degree, but late in the spring I was 
on my way to Greenleaf as a buck pri- 
vate. Well, the first thing I knew I was 
coach of the football team, and we were 
playing Camp Dix for the cantonment 
championship in Griffith Stadium, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Neither of us had lost a 
game up to then. It was my first climax 
game as a coach, and I can still remember 
the thrill I got when Greenleaf won, 34 
to something or other. 

My climax game this season also took 
place in the Griffith Stadium, but every- 
thing else’ was different. Instead of the 
last game of the season, it was the first. 
Instead of my club being at least even 
money to win, the sports writers said 
the Redskins were 4 to 1 to shellack us 
Brooklyn Dodgers. Never mind the rest 
of the “insteads.” The Redskins took us 
24-17, and the game was not really close. 

I’m wondering these days if my earlier 
career has given me a false idea of life. 
At the University of Pittsburgh, where I 
played four years as an undergraduate, 
we used to wonder if we could ever lose a 
game. We used to figure seriously that 
any team which scored on us had won a 
moral victory. In the Army, I spent three 
days as a private, a week more as a 
corporal, and another week or two as a 
sergeant before they made me a top ser- 
geant. I went down to that camp to take 
some courses in plastic surgery, but they 
never let me inside the infirmary. 

I even got a ride overseas to take part 
in the Inter-allied Games, as I had quali- 
fied as a hammer thrower. But after I got 
across and I pointed out to the authorities 
that they didn’t need me to throw any 
hammers, because in Pat McDonald the 
United States had the best hammer 
thrower who ever lived, they let me off 
to see my family in Scotland. 

After I came back to the States I 
coached football at Lafayette for five 
years and at Pitt for fifteen without ever 
really having a care in the world. Three 
defeats in a season were an almost un- 
heard of thing. The sports writers got so 
they would write I was slipping if the 
team lost even two games. Almost with- 
out exception the teams I coached were 
pre-game favorites. My biggest problem 
was to get the players to take the easy 
games seriously, and they thought every 
game was going to be easy. 

Contrast the situation during those 
more than twenty years of living with an 
Aladdin’s lamp in each hand with the 
one which was facing me when I gave the 


final O.K. to this article, a few days after 
the first pro team I ever coached had lost 
its first game in the first league game of 
the season. 

In the old days, I was the coach who 
was quoted on the eve of a game as say- 
ing, “I respect Coach So-and-So highly; 
it is never easy to beat one of his teams,” 

I was the coach who used to say he 
would feel lucky if he won even a one- 
point victory. I was the coach—at the 
same time—who figured “three touch- 
downs, or no count.” 

It was my teams which used to fool 

around for a period or two, before saying, 
“Let’s turn on the power,” and then pro- 
ceed to annihilate the opposition. 
_ It was my teams who never would put 
their hearts into practising forward pass- 
ing, because it was more fun to sock the 
other team with a running play, and eight 
running plays were usually enough fora 
touchdown. It was my teams who didn’t 
care whether anyone could kick goals 
after touchdowns. 

Buddies, those days have changed! I’m 
out in the big world now, and it looks like 
a cold cruel spot for a man who has led 
a sheltered life for so long. I’m the coach 
now who gets those empty pre-game 
compliments. I’m the one now who 
thinks holding the other boys to three 
touchdowns is a real feat. Speaking of 
not throwing passes, in that Redskin 
game the Dodgers threw 25 (completing 
12, by the way). 

I mention some of these matters to 
explain why that look of sadness comes 
stealing over my face when a friend asks, 
“What are the differences between pro 
football and college football?” 

For a while after I joined the Pro’s I 
wondered if anything was the same. The 
games come Sunday instead of Saturday. 
Practice is in the morning instead of the 
afternoon. The rules are different. You 
play on a baseball field instead of a foot- 
ball field. But I soon found one thing 
which was just the same—except more so. 

They point for you in this league, too. 

In my college coaching days, it was 
fun to watch opponents arrange their 
schedules so that their game with Pitt 
would come at the right time for them 
and the wrong time for us. I got a kick 
out of it when some head coaches would 
scout Pitt personally. It was a compli- 
ment the way opposing teams would be 
pepped up, by coaches and alumni, 90 
that they thought beating Pitt would 
atone for a multitude of sins. 

But, brothers, when these pro’s point, 
they really point. Those Redskins got 
their touchdown against us in three 
minutes, and there was nothing flukey 
about it. They had been pointing for us, 
and it didn’t take us long to find it out. 

If I understand the logic of the situa 
tion, however, I believe there may be 
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jess pointing for Brooklyn later on this 


i gason. The first time around, it is only 


natural that the other clubs plan to let 
ys have both barrels. There has always 
been a lot of talk about the relative 
merits of pro football and college football. 
Pro-All Star games are great spectacles, 
put from the very nature of things they 
don’t prove much. But here I am, a 
college coach trying to make good with 
a pro team in a pro league. 

It’s a chance for all of the other pro 
coaches to put their tongues in their 
cheeks and tell the reporters, “Jock 
Sutherland is the greatest college coach 
of all time; we will be lucky to score 
against him now that he has a pro team 
toput on the field;” and then, my friends, 
they proceed to hop up their teams to 
beat the living daylights out of us. 

As I say, after they have had their 
fun the first time around, I hope they 
will begin pointing for someone else and 
give the Dodgers a chance. 

On second thought, though, I take that 
back; I hope they keep right on pointing 
for us. That sort of thing is good box 
ofice. After all, there are a lot of people 
who spent a lot of money in the past fif- 
teen or twenty years for college football 
tickets, hoping to see their favorites take 
one of my teams. 

I still have managed to dodge answer- 
ing that question of how pro-ball com- 
pares with college. Really, the answer is 





A SHIP ISLAND 


(Continued from page 29) 
Joseph R. Dorfman, its first Commander 
took as its objective the erection of a 
memorial to members of the Jewish faith 
who have served our country in periods 
of national emergency from the Revolu- 
tion down to the present day. 

The dedication ceremonies were made a 
Legion event of the first magnitude in the 
Department of Illinois, with the newly 
elected Department Commander, Wil- 
liam F. Waugh, as the principal speaker. 
The’ attendance at the ceremonies was 
about five thousand, including repre- 
sentatives freom.each one of the two 
hundred and forty-seven Posts in Cook 
County. Past Commander Dorfman, who 
initiated the movement, was in charge of 
the service as General Chairman. 

This National Memorial is a monu- 
ment thirty-three feet long, eight feet 
high and fifteen feet wide, with a center 

ue measuring three by four feet 
Insignias of the United States Army, The 
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one everyone knows, if he stops to think. 
Pro ball is a continuation of college 
ball. The players average to be bigger 
and stronger and faster. The pros kick 
better—not only for distance but also 
for accuracy. The pros throw and receive 
forward passes better. The pros have 
better physical balance, they protect 
themselves better, they have better poise 
defensively. The pros are more cagey. 

A pro team has about twice as many 
plays in its repertoire as a college team. 
The pros have less regard for conven- 
tional football; any pro club is likely to 
go 80 yards in three or four plays. 

College players are the equal to the 
pros in spirit. College alumni also find it 
easy to believe for an afternoon that 
something pretty serious is at stake. 

In other words, football is a lot of fun 
wherever you find it. It’s fun to watch. 
It’s fun to play. It’s fun to coach. And 
the more they point for us, the more fun 
it is. 

By way of a prediction: I have no idea 
how the Dodgers are going to do be- 
tween the time this is being written and 
the time when it appears in the magazine. 
But I'll venture two predictions about 
after November 1. The first prediction is: 
The Dodgers (barring train wrecks, pesti- 
lences, and similar unpredictables) will 
look like a pretty good team before the 
season ends. 

The second is: We can point, too. 


American Legion, Forty and Eight, Sons 
of the Legion, American Legion Auxiliary, 
and United States Navy are affixed to the 
face of the memorial. The cannon on the 
monument is eight feet above the base. 


High Goal Polo 


— events are of interest to 
most Americans of the male per- 
suasion. Some like baseball, some like 
football, and others run up and down the 
scale from poker to bull fights. Polo? Yes, 
polo is a fast game and interesting to 
watch, doubly so when the match is 
staged for such a purpose as providing 
a Legion unit to buy an iron lung, and 
triply so when you have the game, the 
purpose and top-raters in the game to do 
the playing. 

Last June the Nassau County, New 
York, Legion organization set about 
raising funds to buy an iron lung to be 
placed in a central location and to be 
made available to anyone in need of such 
appliance and treatment. The campaign 
was organized under the direction of Past 
Division Commander James N. Mac- 
Lean, of Massapequa, and a committee 
representing the Nassau County Posts. 
The principal feature of the campaign 
was a polo game, the finals of the Twenty 
Goal Tournament for the John Schiff 
Trophy, played at Bostwick Field, West- 
bury, Long Island. The Nassau Legion’s 
take was something over $1,500 for the 





Iron Lung Fund. (Continued on page 66) 


WAKE UP! 


You Need This Effective- MEDICINAL Help 
Te Cope With DANDRUFF, FALLING HAIR 


Any serious attempt to 
curb Dandruff, relieve 
Itching Scalp or check ex- 
cessive Falling Hair calls 
for a serious-purpose 
MEDICINAL treat- 
ment—not something 
that’s just slicked on the 
hair. Use Glover’s Mange 
Medicine and massage 
and. it will soon be ap- 
parent to you how really 
effective it is. Nobody 
knows it better than 
your Barber—ask him! 

For the shampoo, use 
Glover’s Medicated Soap—an important part 
of the treatment. FREE booklet on Glover’s 
famous System—write GLOVER’S, Dept. P, 
460 Fourth Ave., New York. 


GLOVERS 


MANGE MEDICINE 
This Fast Way 


wAtching 2% 


For quick relief from itching of eczema, pimples, 
lete’s foot, scales, scabies, rashes and other externally 
caused skin troubles, use world-famous, cooling, anti- 
septic, liquid D. D.D, Preecripties. Greaseless, 
less. irritation and quickly stops intense 
itching. 35c trial bottle proves it, or money Ask 
your ist today for D. D. D. 








GET RELIEF 
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Brooks Company, 405-r State Street, Marshall, Michigan 





Old Age Insurance 


Men & Women Ages 70 to 90 
Costs Only One-Cent-a-Day 


The National Protective Insurance Co., 621 Pickwick 
lilug., Kansas City, Mo., has especially prepared a new 
Old Age accident policy with Hospital and General 
Coverage benefits to be issued exclusively to men and 
women—ages 70 to 90, who are prevented on account 
of their advanced age from getting insurance from other 
companies. 

This new policy pays maximum benefits of $2,000, 
increasing to $3,000. Maximum monthly benefits of $150, 
including Hospital care. Large cash sums for fractures, 
dislocations, etc. Doctor bills. Liberal benefits paid for 
any and every accident. 

he Company is the oldest and largest of its kind 
and has promptly paid Over One and ~ee- Quarter 
Million Dollars in cash benefits to its policyholders. 

The entire cost is $3.65 for a whole year—365 days— 
Only One-Cent-a-Day. 

Simply send name, 
insured, and the name and eeieasoneste of the 

that is all you do—then the 


a ny will send 
for 10 days’ » INSPEC" ION, ie 4 

obligation 30 days’ insuranee will be added 

$3.65 is sent with request for policy. Offer is Malton 

80 write today 
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Education Week 


MERICAN' Education Week, in- 
augurated by The American Legion 
in 1921, will be observed this year during 
the week of November roth to 16th. This 
twentieth observance program, will as in 
years past, be carried on with the co- 
operation of the National Education 
Association, the United States Office of 
Education, and the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. Willard E. Givens, 
Executive Secretary of the National 
Education Association, announced re- 
cently that in 1939 approximately 
8,000,000 school patrons and citizens in 
four thousand communities attended 
American Education Week exercises. 
This year it is expected that the partici- 
pation will far exceed that of any other 
year because of the exigencies of the 
times and the theme selected, ‘“‘Education 
for the Common Defense.” 

American Education Week grew out of 
the experiences of a previous national 
emergency. The draft of soldiers for the 
World War in 1917 revealed a startling 
percentage of illiteracy in the United 
States, and when the Legion was organ- 
ized immediately following the war it 
undertook to stimulate a more effective 
program of preparation for citizenship. 
This annual observance is a high-spot in 
the educational program of the National 
Organization and in thousands of Posts. 


In Baltimore 


i ALTER GREEN Post of Balti. 
more is the oldest and largey 
colored Post in the Department of Mar. 
land,” writes Commander Maurice Hen. 
son. “It was organized on August 2 
1919, and its membership for 1940 is on 
hundred and seventy-nine. Every yea 
since 1934 Walter Green Post has pr. 
sented eight school award medals to the 
four colored Junior High Schools of oy; 
city, and its youth activities include , 
Squadron of Sons of the Legion, a junio; 
drum corps and junior baseball team. 
“Our Post owns and occupies jointly 
with its Auxiliary a neat and attractive 
club home, which was purchased in 1937,” 


Rifle Champs 


HOOTING in a State championship 

match arranged by Marksmanship 
Chairman Joe D. Du Bois, the team 
sponsored by his own Whiteville (North 
Carolina) Post emerged as winner and 
was awarded the Robert R. Reynolds 
Preparedness trophy. The Whitevilk 
sharpshooters are Commander Josiah A 
Maultsby, R. N. Jones, Major R. J 
Lamb, Chester A. Farley, J. S. Mam, 
and Glenn F. Strole. 


Shorts and Overs 


OWE-McFARLANE Post will hold 
its fourteenth annual First Aid Con- 
test at the Municipal Auditorium, Shreve-j 
port, Louisiana, on November 11th, begin- 
ning at three Pp. M. This event is one 
the most important of the national con- 
tests and annually attracts the best o 
the first aid teams from a half dozen o 
more States. It was inaugurated by Lowe- 
McFarlane Post and has been built up 
by the Post to its present national stand- 
ing. . . . The American Society of Safety 
Engineers will hold their meeting in con 
nection with the first aid contest. ... 
Boxp B. STvTLE 


THEN - and NOW again 


(Continued from page 33) 

there was a minimum height requirement 
for soldiers, and for a time we suspected 
that this lad might have been a French 
boy mascot garbed in O. D.—corporal’s 
chevrons and all. Hope that some Texas- 
Oklahoma Division vets will step forward 
with more information about the picture 
which Comrade Stoneman sent with this 
letter: 

“T am sending you a picture of one of 
the smallest soldiers in the World War. I 
still believe he was the smallest soldier— 
American soldier, at least—in France. He 
served with goth Division Headquarters, 
in which I was assigned to G-2, but I 
don’t remember his name. I would cer- 


tainly like to know if he is still living and 
where. 

“This short soldier left Camp Travis 
with all of us of goth Division Headquar- 
ters when we started overseas. I knew him 
personally—think he was a corporal with 
G-1—and ran around with him in Bem 
castle, Germany, quite a lot, and cannot 
understand why I cannot recall his name. 

“Every soldier and the Germans i 
Berncastle knew this little fellow. For 
one thing, he was always being shifted 
around in billets, because he had a habit 
of going to sleep with a lighted cigaretlt 
in his hand and would set the bedclothes 
on fire. The old German women dida! 
like that and he’d have to move agall- 
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STUTLER 


“Hope that I hear from him or of him. 
Surely the two lieutenants in the picture, 
who were with Headquarters Troop, can 
tell us something about him.” 


OW many of the Gang still remem- 

ber their General Orders? We'll 
admit that after these twenty-odd years, 
our memory of them has grown dim, but 
we still recall hazily such items as “To 
take charge of this post and all Govern- 
ment property in view;” “To walk my 
post in a military manner, etc., etc.;” 
“To allow no one to commit a nuisance 
on or near my post,” and “To quit my 
post only when properly relieved.” 
Those are only a few of the ten or dozen 
in all—but we’re positive General Orders 
contained no instructions as to pro- 
cedure in case a post quit the guard 
assigned to it! 

You say such a thing couldn’t have 
happened? You'd better be positive, be- 
cause James G. Stargell, Sergeant-at- 
Arms of Ourcq Post of the Legion in 
Corning, Iowa, could and would immedi- 
ately call your hand with this story he 
sent to the Company Clerk: 

“Much has been written and told 
about our experiences during the World 
War, but I had one experience that I 
doubt was ever duplicated. If it was, I’d 
like to be told. 

“IT was a member of Company B, 
1oopth Ammunition Train of the 34th 
(Sandstorm) Division. On our way to 
France, we stopped at Camp Dix, New 
Jersey, in the fall of 1918. The day be- 
fore embarkation orders came, I was 
placed on guard duty around a railroad 
boxcar on a siding, with special orders to 
allow no one near it. 

“Now I knew my General Orders for- 
ward and backward and particularly the 
order about not leaving my post until 
properly relieved—but, believe it or not, 
my post left me! A freight train backed in, 
coupled onto the car I guarded and 
moved rapidly back to the other end of 
camp and off onto another track. 

“Well, I kept walking in a circle where 
the car had been—all this time thinking 
about Fort Leavenworth and other nice 
army ‘hotels.’ I was about getting fed 
up with the Army and was ready to sell 
out, when a captain came along and 
wanted to know what I was guarding. I 
told him I was guarding a post, but the 
post had left. Then he smelled my can- 
teen, which luckily didn’t produce the 
odor he had expected. 

“To this day, I have been unable to 
figure out the answer. But to get back to 
the captain—he said, ‘I’ve had fifteen 
years in the Army and this is my first 
time to see a post walk out on a guard!’ 

“Well, our outfit got overseas too late 
to get into action and after moving about 
France quite a bit, the rogth Ammuni- 
tion Train finally sailed for home from 
Bordeaux, on June 10, 1919. I am enclos- 
ing a snapshot showing some of our men 
getting ready to embark on the U. S. S. 
lowan. I’ll never forget that day, because 


it happened to be my twenty-first birth- 
day! I'd like to hear from the old gang.” 


LOWING reports of successful re- 
unions held during the recent 

National Convention of the Legion in 
Boston have come to us and we know that 
plans are already under way for many of 
the outfits to follow the Legion to its 
next convention city. Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, will play host to the Legion in 
1941, and the dates of the National Con- 
vention are September 15th to 18th. 

First under the wire—it’s getting to 
be a habit—to announce a Legion na- 
tional convention reunion is the National 
Association American Balloon Corps Vet- 
erans, which outfit staged a bang-up party 
in Boston. To keep in touch with 1941 
plans, ex-gas baggers should write to 
Theodore E. Nelson, National Com- 
mander, 1912 South 36th Street, Omaha, 
Nebraska. 

Details of the following activities 
may be obtained from the Legionnaires 
listed: 


7ra Drv.—16th annual reuni 
Washi nm, D. C., Nov. pion, Halnee anol coat 
Alton p) N. w Washingto: 

Slst (WinpcaT) Drv. _ eee natl. 
union, Richmond, Va., Nov. 9-11. James E. Cahall, 
natl. it. Ly Richmond, Richmond. 

90TH . Assoc.—22d reunion, Adolphus Hotel, 
Dallas, Tex., Nov. 9-11. Nov. 9, registration; foot- 
ball game, S. M. U. vs. Tex. A. &M.; dance. Nov. 10, 
memorial services, banquet. Nov. ii, hi egg ar 

“~ Fred R. Horton, secy., Adolphus H 


He. Co., 108TH Inr.—10th reunion, Fox Head 
Inn, Niagara Falls, Ont., Nov. 9. Lawrence L. 
V arley, 733 Tonawanda st., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Co. C, 143p Ivr.—Annual reunion, Beaumont, 
Tex., Nov. 11. Write M. P. Stewart, secy., 1475 
Cartwright, Beaumont. 

, 356TH Lye. re reunion, St. Joseph, 
og "Now 10-11. John H. Dykes, 216 Kennedy 
bidg., T Okla. 


Co. I, 364TH Inr.—22d reunion, Tulare Winery, 
Tulare, Calif., Nov. 10,7 p. m. Also meeting of Last 
Man’s Club of company. Walt W. Sunkel, 712 

Mariposa st., Tulare. 

3p Pronger Inr. Vers. Assoc.—3d natl. reunion, 
St. Paul, Minn., Nov. 13. Joel T. Johnson, pres., 
411 Essex bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Brry. D, 80rn F. A.—2d annual reunion, Raleigh 
Hotel, Washington, D. C., Nov. 9. Write Frank 
Werner, 3525 Alton pl., N. W., Washi n. 

Ver. Guarp, OLp Brry. B, 112TH A.—l vy 
reunion, Artillery Armory, Camden, N, . Nov. 9 
M. L. Atkinson, secy., 1020 Linwood av., Collings- 
wood, N 

Brry. - Assoc., 305rn F. A —Reunion dinner, 

7th Div. Clubhouse, 28 E. 39th st., New York City, 
Nev. 16. Write Fred W. Brummer, 373 E. 140th st., 
New York City, for roster. 

1léra F. S. By. Assoc.—Reunion at Veterans 
40/8 Club, Seattle, Wash., Dec. 7. Jack DeHan, 
pres., 5348 Ballard av., Seattle. 

320rx F. S. By.—Annual goanien, San Francisco, 
Calif., Nov. 9. Write A. W. Ward, secy., Room 318, 
564 Market st., San Francisco. 

37TH ENGRs., Prrrssuresn Caap.—Annual re- 
a a Fort Pitt Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Sat., Nov. 9. 8. W. Hamilton, secy., 407 Vine st., 
heeds Pa. 

303p Eners.—Reunion, Hotel Buffalo, Buffalo, 
N. Y., Sat., Nov. 16. For reservations, write 
Freeman Barclay, 1 Batavia, N. Y. Men 
in N. Y. -— a write Jerry Kamen, 
340 Broad st., Newark, 

314TH bon kg Vers. ,s .—Annual reunion, 
York Hotel, St. Louis, Mo., Sat., Nov. 9. Write 
Vincent K. Kemp, 5889 Lotus av., St. Louis. 

Urmrrtres Der., Camp Dopep—Annual reunio’ 
Minneapolis, Minn., Nov. 9. Ray H. Luther, 3317 
Park av., Minneapolis. 

Base Hosp. 116—22d annual reunion, Hiatal 
i. New York City, Sat., Nov. 9. Dr. Torr 
Harmer, 415 Marlborough st., Boston, Mass. 

Wi Sap Ams. Co., 34TH Drv.—Annual reunion, 
Waterloo, Iowa, Nov. 9-10. A. D. Dickinson, lowa 
State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

154TH AERO RN.— Reunion, St. Louis, Mo., 
Nov. 10. Harry E. — 6549 Scanlon av., St. Louis. 

ist Marine Aviation Force Vers. ——— 
Reunion, Detroit, Mich., Nov. 9-11. John B. 
Macauley, chmn., 12800 Oakland av., Detroit. 

Ex-Service Women—Vets interested in Armis- 
tice reunion, New York City, Nov. 9, and Armistice 
services, Nov. 11, write ly R. Wolf, 3400 Tryon 
av., Bronx, N. Yy. 


































152 Vine st., 


Joun J. Noir 
The Company Clerk 
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“GOD BLESS AMERICA” PLAQUE 


Crest Wood 


MASTERPIECE OF 
WOODCARVER’S ART 
A real wood product made 
by a new scientific process 
retaining every last pre- 
cious detail of the original 
hand carved piece. 

An actual photograph can 
not show t scrupulous 
cetail and mellow richness 
or the fine highlighted 
walnut finish of this 
charming reproduction of 
& masterpiece of wood 
carving. Size 3% x 4% 


Price 35c¢ 
Post Paid 


SPECIAL QUANTITY PRICES TO LECION POSTS 
FOR BINGO, MAH JONGG, BRIDGE PRIZES, ETC. 
Opportunities are open for handsome incomes to 
active representatives to sell Crestwood ucts. 
Write for illustrated folder and selling information 
of Crestwood's Fruit Tray, Arh Tray, Tie Rack and 
Long Handled Clothes Brush at $1.50 and Candy 
Dish, Wall Plaque and Perpetual Calendar at $1.00 


CRESTWOOD PRODUCTS COMPANY, Dept. AL 
P. 0. Box 310 JAMAICA, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


Did “Diamond Jim” Have 
Stomach or Ulcer Pains? 


It is hardly likely that Diamond Jim Brady could 
have eaten so voraciously if he suffered after- 
eating pains. Sufferers who have to pay the pen- 
alty of stomach or ulcer pains, indigestion, gas 
pains, heartburn, burning sensation, bloat and 
other conditions caused by excess acid should try 
a 25c box of Udga Tablets. They must help or 
money refunded. At drug stores everywhere. 
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OM BML ad EM Ms SW 
oe name— BOYS!— LADIES!--GIRLS! 
TCH or CASH GIVEN. Just paleny 12 bones 
famous White Cl CLOVERINE Brand SALVE for qeepe, a 
friends at 25c a box (with ‘¢ 
ca soem 


Baaieare a Satis 


Get Joyful 
Relief From 


BACKACHE 


CAUSED BY SLUGGISH KIDNEYS 


Stop Getting Up Nights 
And Feel Healthier 


Here’s one good way to flush excess 
waste from the kidneys and relieve bladder 
irritation that often causes scanty, burn- 
ing and smarting passage. 

Ask your druggist for a 35 cent box of 
Gold Medal Haarlem Oil Capsules—a splen- 
did safe and harmless diuretic and stimu- 
lant for weak kidneys and irritated bladder. 

Besides getting up nights, some symptoms of 
kidney trouble may be backaches, puffy eyes, and 
leg cramps. But be sure to get GOLD MEDAL 
it’s a genuine medicine for weak kidneys. Refuse a 
substitute. 
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THE BATTLE OF THE BOOKS 


N THE September issue of this magazine ap- 
peared an article, “Treason in the Textbooks,” 
by O. K. Armstrong, which we are proud to 

have sponsored. It was a straight-from-the- shoul- 
der attack on a number of schoolbooks by so 
called “frontier thinkers” in American educa- 
tion who have been trying to create in the United 
States a social order akin to that obtaining in 
Soviet Russia. The method employed by these 
educators, as the article pointed out, is to smear 
the things in our national life of which we are most 
proud, the idea being that once our most cherished 
traditions have been blitzkrieged for our young- 
sters they themselves as they come to maturity will 
demand the “brave new world” of communism. 

The article struck fire, as it was intended to do. 
This magazine has had an avalanche of congratu- 
lations for it, and there has been bristling criti- 
cism, some of it from Legionnaires. But having put 
our hand to the plow, we do not intend to stop 
until we have turned up more of the moles and 
termites that are lurking in the good earth of 
American opinion. We have just begun to fight, 
and we shall win. 

The Legion intends to continue to scrutinize 
carefully every book and every issue of every maga- 
zine that goes into schools supported by the tax- 
payers. It will not do this in the spirit of vigilantes 
engaged in witch-hunting, but as a patriotic pre- 


caution, through and with the codperation of the 
constituted authorities. We know that the vast ma. 
jority of schoolmen and boards of education are 
loyal Americans, and we are certain they are with 
us in this fight. 

Gibbon, the historian of the Roman Empire, 
tells in a memorable passage how the Janizaries, 
the haughty, fanatical infantrymen of the Turks 
who were called “the terror of the nations,” came 
into being: They were the stoutest and most beau. 
tiful of the Christian youth, seized as spoils of war 
and brought up under a system of education that 
made them the firmest and most faithful supporters 
of Ottoman greatness. “The Janizaries,”” Gibbon 
goes on to say, “fought with the zeal of proselytes 
against their idolatrous countrymen.” The italics 
are Gibbon’s, in token of the amazing success of 
the Turks in shaping the minds of these boys 
against the Christianity their fathers and _ fore. 
fathers had espoused. 

While we of the Legion have our say we do not 
intend to allow the self-styled “frontier thinking” 
schoolmen to seduce the children of America into 
becoming Janizaries of either communism or 
fascism. The democracy of Thomas Jefferson and 
Abraham Lincoln may not satisfy the head-in- 
clouds gentry daring the schools to “build a new 
social order,” but it still looks to us like the finest 
as well as “the strongest’ Government on earth. 





“THE STRONGEST GOVERNMENT ON EARTH” 


URING the throes and convulsions 

of the ancient world during the 
agonizing spasms of infuriated man, seek- 
ing through blood and slaughter his long- 
lost liberty, it was wonderful that the 
agitation of the billows should reach even 
this distant and peaceful shore; that this 
should be more felt and feared by some 
and less by others, and should divide 
opinions as to measures of safety. But 
every difference of opinion is not a 
difference of principle. We have called 
by different names brethren o: the same 
principle. We are all Republicans, we are 
all Federalists. If there be any among 
us who would wish to dissolve this Union 
or to change its republican form, let them 
stand undisturbed as monuments of the 
safety with which error of opinion may 
be tolerated where reason is left free to 
combat it. I know, indeed, that some 
honest men fear that a republican gov- 
ernment cannot be strong, that this 
Government is not strong enough; but 
would the honest patriot, in the full tide 
of successful experiment, abandon a Gov- 
ernment which has so far kept us free 
and firm, on the theoretic and visionary 


fear that this Government, the world’s 
best hope, may by possibility want energy 
to preserve itself? I trust not. I believe 
this, on the contrary, the strongest Gov- 
ernment on earth. I believe i: the only 
one where every man, at the call of the 
law, would fly to the standard of the law, 
and would meet invasions of the public 
order as his own personal concern. Some- 
times it is said that man cannot be trusted 
with the government of himself. Can he, 
then, be trusted with the government of 
others? Or have we found angels in the 
forms of kings to govern him? Let his- 
tory answer this question. 

Let us then with courage and confi- 
dence pursue our own Federal and Re- 
publican principles, our attachment to 
union and representative government. 
Kindly separated by nature and a wide 
ocean from the exterminating havoc of 
one-quarter of the globe; too high minded 
to endure the degradations of others; 
possessing a chosen country, with room 
enough for our descendants to the thou- 
sandth and thousandth generation; en- 
tertaining a due sense of our equal right 
to the use of our own faculties, to the 


acquisitions of our own industry, to honor 
and confidence from our fellow-citizens, 
resulting not from birth, but from our 
actions and their sense of them; enlight- 
ened by a benign religion, professed, in- 
deed, and practiced in various forms, yet 
all of them inculcating honesty, truth, 
temperance, gratitude and the love of 
man; acknowledging and adoring a1 
overruling Providence, which by all its 
dispensations proves that it delights in 
the happiness of man here and his 
greater happiness hereafter—with all 
these blessings what more is necessary to 
make us a happy and a prosperous peo 
ple? 

Still one thing more, fellow citizem 
—a wise and frugal Government, which 
shall restrain men from injuring one a” 
other, shall leave them otherwise free t 
regulate their own pursuits of industry 
and improvement, and shall not take 
from the mouth of labor the bread it has 
earned. This is the sum of good govert 
ment, and this is necessary to close the 
circle of our felicities——Thomas Jeffer 
son, First Inaugural Address, March 4, 
1801. 
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independent experts—as evidenced by 
the mark of the Barre Guild, etched in 
the stone, and the Guild Certificate of 
Quality. 

This permanent guarantee to you and 
your heirs is backed by an entire industry 
located in the Barre Vermont district— 
The Granite Center of the World—and 
composed of nearly one hundred manu- 


‘|. . I suppose the moon is shining on the wheat in the east field tonight, 
and I'll bet two bits that Mary Ann Craig is practising the piano over at her 
house, and you can just hear it, can’t you, playing Poor Butterfly I'll bet! ... 
It’s so different over here. Jerry’s been a pretty active boy all night... but 


we're going after him in the morning, hammer and tongs, over the top! It'll 


> honor , , : facturer-members of the Barre Granite 
ieizens, be my second scramble over the bags! I got by O. K. the first time and Ihave y cociation usin g granite from the follow- 
bm our , . — 7 ing quarries: J. K. Pirie Estate, Rock of 
4 - > Ted we? 00 ) e 7) yj < « > . - » 
enlight- a hunch I’m going to do it this time, too. You know how good my hunches always Ages Corp., & L. Smith & Co., Wells- 
sed, in- ’ . cet . ~ =A a ti” Se Cheese i 
were! Didn’t I have a hunch I'd pass my algebra that time? ... Well, 45 Lamson Quarry Co., The Wetmore & 
ms, yet ities Morse Granite Co. 
, truth, minutes and I'll be out there on the step listening for the whistle... Afraid? 
love of ‘ To De Today 
“or Sure we're all afraid. But what helps are the memories we have of the things Write today for the beautiful free booklets, 
all its “To Protect Your Memorial Investment” and 
ghts is B that mean most tous... you and Dad, Sis and Bud, and my old black dog, “The Book of Memorials.” Address: Barre 
nd his ’ Guild, L-4, Barre, Vermont. 
ith all and that moonlight, and Mary Ann... these memories keep us going. So long, 
sary to = 
us peo folks. I love you... 
citizens / Select 
_ which \ 4 EMORIES do keep us going. now, when you can choose a symbol 
one al M They are the things we live appropriate to the honor in which you 
free to | > ' for, and the things we hold a memory or a name. And for such BARRE GRANITE 
ndustry want to /ive. an investment—made once to last for- 
mt take To preserve the memories of sacred ever—you need truly authoritative guid- . 
1 it has moments that can never die... of ance. Memorials 
govern: boys waving goodbye ...of hands You will receive such guidance from 
ose the pressed in one final, fleeting moment of the memorial dealer who features Select 
Jeffer farewell . . . of little, everyday words Barre Granite—the world’s finest granite 
arch 4, that have become immortal in your heart for memorials. And for your added pro- 
... to preserve such memories is the tection insist that the memorial be ap- 
vec privilege of the living. proved for Material, Design and Work- 
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The time to decide on a memorial is 


manship, by the Barre Guild’s board of 
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Ows Kucker, tobacco auctioneer, inspects an unusually fine lot of ripe, golden i 


chkies tner fobacce 
meats (ess nicotine! 


FINER TOBACCOS—for you who 


smoke, those two words have a 
world of meaning. 

First, they tell you why most in- 
dependent tobacco experts smoke 
Luckies. 

Second, finer tobaccos are the big 
reason why Luckies have a lower 
nicotine content. 

Yes... authoritative tests reveal 
that for more than two years, the 
nicotine content of Luckies has been 
12% less than the average of the 
four other leading brands—less 
than any one of them.* 

You see, Luckies analyze tobacco 
before purchase. Thus our buyers 
can select the leaf that is not only 


Copyr@ht 1940, The Amencan Tobacco Company 


Luckies—the smoke tobacco experts sini 





rich and mellow, but milder—natus 
rally low in nicotine. 

The more you smoke, the mofé 
you want a cigarette of genuing 
mildness. So try Luckies for a week 
Remember—with independent to# 
bacco experts—buyers, auctioneers 
warehousemen—with men wh@ 
knowtobacco best, it’s Luckies 2 to 


* NICOTINE CONTENT OF LEADING BRA 
From January 1938 through June 1940 

Lucky Strike has averaged 
9.46% less nicotine than Brand A 
20.55% less nicotine than Brand B 
15.55% less nicotine than Brand C 
4.74% \ess nicotine than Brand D 


For this period Lucky Strike has had an ave 
nicotine content of 2.01 parts per hundred. 
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